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Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 


EZRA BRAINERD, President. 
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A College Centennial. 


Middlebury College, at Middlebury, Vermont, 
will observe, July 1st-5th, the centennial anni- 


versary of its founding. In this connection 
we print on the front cover a picture of the 
principal college building and a portrait of 
President Ezra Brainerd, LL. D. The pro- 
gramme for the centennial promises an inspiring 
time. And surely Middlebury men may feel an 
honest pride in the roll of her fifteen hundred 
graduates, which bears the names of thirty-one 
presidents of colleges, ninety-nine college pro- 
fessors, five hundred and seventy clergymen, 
eighty missionaries, fifty-two judges, fifteen 
members of Congress and nine governors. 


Soe ———_—— 


The Sole Survivor. 


In the days of our simple colonial coast- 
commerce, the ordinary time for a sailing voyage 
of two hundred and fifty miles was from three 
to five days, according to the weather. The time 
between one “ancient mariner’s’’ departure from 
Boston and his arrival in New Haven was 
eleven months and nine days. His long home- 
coming could hardly be called a “voyage,”” how- 
ever, for the unfortunate man returned without 
his ship. But this is the story: 

On August 25, 1676, a small, schooner-rigged 
trading vessel, then commonly known as a 
“ketch,” of about seventeen tons’ burden, set 
sail from New Haven for Boston with a crew of 
six—Mr. (or in more modern parlance captain or 
skipper) Ephraim TIlowe, and his two eldest 
sons ; Caleb Jones; a Mr. Anger, and a boy whose 
name is not recorded, 

They reached Boston without adventure, trans- 
acted their business, and on September 10th 
weighed anchor for their return trip. Contrary 
winds beat them back as they approached Cape 
Cod, and they were obliged to seek shelter at 
their old moorings in Boston harbor. 

At that time a dangerous distemper was begin- 
ning to show itself among the families of the 
town—a sort of epidemic typhoid that spread 
itself rapidly, often with deadiy effect. Captain 
Howe took the fever, and was sick nearly three 
weeks. On October 10th, although still weak 
from his illness, he made another attempt to sail 
for New Haven. 

Weather and sea were perfect for the first 
fifty miles, but disaster seemed to await him 
again at the fatal cape. The wind rose toa gale, 
and blew the little vessel out to sea. All that 
the small and somewhat enfeebled crew could 
do was to try and keep her above water and 
before the wind. Worn down by incessant exer- 
tion and sleeplessness, the two young Howes, 
who had nursed their father in Boston and 
strangely escaped, as they supposed, the dreaded 
contagion, now succumbed to the distemper ; and 
soon their shipmate, Caleb Jones, developed the 
same symptoms. 

Tossing on the open Atlantic, without physi- 
cian and with little or no medicine, they died, 
one after another, and the bodies of the three 
were committed to the ocean. 

The weather continued tempestuous, and with 
a heavy but still sturdy heart, Captain Howe 
stood his “turn” at the helm, sometimes from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours at a stretch, his 
single sailor relieving him while he snatched a 
morsel of food. Working with impaired strength, 

- much of the time while on duty he was forced to 
lash himself to his place, for the sea ran so high 
that it swept the deck. 

Days of storm and fog lengthened into weeks, 
and the ship, without accurate reckoning, beat 
about like a lost child, in the wilderness of 
waters. At length, judging by log and compass 
as nearly as possible where they were, the three 
forlorn souls on board debated whether they 
should continue the effort to make a New Eng- 
land port or steer south for the Bermudas. 
Either chance seemed a desperate one, but Mr. 
Anger and the skipper drew lots for choice. The 
lot decided for New England. 

The troubles of the unhappy mariners had only 
begun. While heading the ship in a. pounding 
sea the rudder broke, and steering anywhere was 
thenceforth out of the question. For a fortnight 
Captain Howe and his man and boy roved adrift 
at the mercy of wind and waves. One who has 
endured in the brief fancy of nightmare, the 
torture of helplessness in mortal peril, can 
perhaps imagine the state of mind of the three 
castaways through more than three hundred and 
thirty hours. The fact that the weather grew 
more tolerable was all that saved them. 

It was about November 20th, as nearly as they 
could count the time, when the discouraged wan- 
derers first sighted land. It proved to be a small 


uninhabited island off Cape Sable, Nova Scotia. 
Fate could hardly have driven them to a more 
desolate shore, but they welcomed it with thanks- 
givings, and dropped anchor as if sure that their 
Casting loose their littie battered 


toils were over. 
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boat, they threw into it an axe, a kettle, a gun 
and a few other articles of need, and pulled 
| gladly to solid ground. 

With the flint-lock and a little powder they 
started a fire, which they fed with driftwood 
while they cooked their scanty rations; but a 

| howling snow-storm that night drove sleep away, 
and with no protection but a shelving rock, the 


shivering trio blamed themselves for not returning | 


to their ship when they could have done so. 
| Morning, however, showed them that there was 
little to choose, for the storm had dragged the 
vessel, and stove her on a sunken ledge. 
As soon as they could venture out in their boat 
they boarded the wreck and brought away such 


things as they found and were able to carry, and | 


| when, shortly after, the ship went to pieces, a 
| few other useful articles were washed ashore. 
They had provisions, firearms and ammunition, 
/and some fragments of their lost vessel. With 
these last they at once constructed a rude shelter. 
Their few boards and planks and the best that 
could be done with spars, cordage and canvas, 
made a poorer weather-proof than a Greenland 
snow hut, but they trusted to make a short stay. 
In this they were disappointed. 

One night their boat went adrift at high tide, 
and they saw it no more. Winter came on and 
there was no hope of being seen by any passing 
craft. They were prisoners indeed. Through 
the bitter cold months they managed to find fuel, 
| but their stock of provisions ran low, and finally 
| gave out entirely. Five days they huddled 
| together in their little shack, starving. Then, 
| fortunately, one of them shot a sea-bird; and 
|from that time through the winter, occasional 

supplies of this wretched species of meat were all 
their subsistence. 
| About the middle of February, Mr. Anger fell 
| sick and died. The boy survived the effects of 
|hunger and cold fifty days longer. Through 
| most of April, and all of May and June, Captain 
| Howe was on the island alone. How he lived 





| during those three months is an untold story. | 
| There was nothing to make a sufficient raft, on | 


| which he might risk a trial to reach the mainland. 
| What wreckage from the broken ship had not 
been used for fuel was carried to sea or lodged 
beyond recovery in the rocks by the enormous 
tides. 

Every now and then fishing-smacks passed in 
sight, but they paid no attention to his signs of 
| distress. The terror of King Philip’s War had 
| spread to the provinces, and although Philip 
himself was dead, the eastern and northern 
Indians continued their hostilities, keeping the 
colonists in a state of alarm and suspicion. 
White men shunned every strange smoke and 
distrusted every signal, fearing some savage 
stratagem. 

At last a Salem ship stood in toward the island, 
and a boat’s crew of bold New England tars took 
off the lonely prisoner. On July 18, 1677, he 
landed in Salem; but it was not until thirty-two 
days later that he reached his home in New 
Haven, where his family had long mourned him 
as dead. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 
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Yarmouth Bloaters. 


Yarmouth, the home of “Peggotty,” in “David 
Copperfield,”’ is described at length by the author 
of ‘“‘About England with Dickens,” who found 
much to interest him in the quaint old place. 

Yarmouth market-place is open, and is proba- 
bly the largest in England ; the ‘“‘market-square’’ 
it is called, although it is most irregular in shape 
and very much longer than it is broad. The vast 
market-square is surrounded with a quaint 
assemblage of houses that almost seem to have 
been designed with no other aim than irregularity. 
| No two adjoining are of the same height, and if 
there is a yellow-washed one, its neighbor is sure 
to be white or gray or dark-red brick. 

Any one who has been accustomed to see a 
covered market will be surprised at the readiness 
with which a vacant space of two or three acres 
is literally roofed in; and all this has happened 
between Friday night and Saturday morning. 
There are seven rows of booths, each of which is 
protected from the weather, and different trades 
| Seem to cluster together—the butchers and the 
| vegetable-dealers keeping as separate as possible 
from each others’ quarters ; and on the lower side 
of the market there is a long row of stalls for 
shell-fish and dried herrings and finnan-haddies. 
Genuine Yarmouth bloaters may be had in this 
market, as indeed they may be in the principal 
fish shops of the town. 

When Peggotty told Copperfield—who wanted 
a few hills to improve the landscape, and sug- 
gested several physical alterations—that ‘‘we must 
take things as we find them, and that for her 
part she was proud to call herself a Yarmouth 
Bloater,’’ she not only used a word that is com- 
monly applied to natives or inhabitants of the 
great fishing town, but she actually was making 
allusion to the coat of arms of the town. 

Formerly there were three bloaters, one over 
the other; but in consequence of the services 
which the inhabitants rendered to Edward ITI. 
during the French wars, he conferred upon 
them the inestimable privilege of dividing the 
bloater in two, and fitting on the latter half to 
the head and shoulders of the British lion, 
power being also granted to the herald to rep- 
resent the moiety of bloater in what is called by 
sculptors “heroic size.” 
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The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL 


DEPARTMENT, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





BOSTON Institute and Train- 


, 
ing School. STAMMERERS 41 Tremont St., Boston. 
c Lar 
Loe Mas TEXTILE 82ticeue ieree.*° 
Summer School. Peering ste. Individual instruc: 
tion. Boston Commercial College, 173 Tremont St., Boston. 
STAMMERING 
PERMANENTLY CURED. The Dutton Institute, Malden, Mass. 
The Teachers’ Exchange ofp 2°55 Exchange Bt. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


Powder Point School, puxszury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for picteres and circular. 
*. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 


CARLETON SCHOOL 2.00 hiup Mass. 4 
Fits for College. Choice educational advantages. | 
A beautiful home. IL N. CARLETON, A. M., Ph. D. | 


North Yarmouth Academy, Yarmouth, Maine. | 


Thorough peepqration for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- | 
ley and other leading —/ Delightful locatio: 
Terms moderate. REv. B. P. SNow, A. M., Prin. 























FOK BOYS, 








wx. Connecticut 
Literary Institution. 


(SUFFIELD ACADEMY.) 

A boys’ boarding-school of the highest 
type. Has every facility for the most 
thorough work, securing highest scholar- 
ship, culture, refinement and _ health. 
Certificates admit to the colleges. 67th 
year opens September 12th. 

For Catalogue, address, 
Prin. H. L. THOMPSON, Suffield, Conn. 


Two ’99 boys were awarded four out of the 
nine prizes at Brown University for best prepa- 
ration in Greek, Latin, French and Mathematics. 
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Williston Seminary, 4c2semy for Hoys 


Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and | 
Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile and 3 -—— | 
k. 60th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., cipal. | 

COLLEGE OF | 
PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. | 
Equal privileges for men and women. Allowance for | 
service in hospital and dispensary. Twenty-first year | 

STUS P. CLARKE, AM | 


opens Deer. 18th. AUGU! -M., M.D., | 
517 Shawmut Avenue, Mass. Send for Catalogue. } 


ABBOT ACADEMY, er youne hadies, | 
9 Andover, Mass., | 

Begins its 72d year September 13th, offering three | 

Seminary Courses of Studies, and a College-fittin 


Course. Address Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 
For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 


THE WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Courses of study in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical 
Engineering and Chemistry. 200-page catalogue, show- 
ing appointments secur by uates, mailed free. 
Expenses low. 33d year. J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Carl Faelten, Director. 


Summer course of Lecture-Lessons and 
Recitals for Music Teachers in July, 1900. 
Full particulars on application. 

162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of all ages. Endowed. cate admits to 
mith, Vassar, Wellesley and Wells. Special prepara- 
= for the Barnard, Bryn Mawr and Radcliff. 


‘e exami- 
nations. Special Courses. Fine Prortuns ‘or athletics. 
Address Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. "Principal, , Mass. 


trac 




















MAINE, Farmington. 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL ;%%%. 


LITTLE BLUE. Prepares for College, Technology 
or business. Are you looking for a home for 
your boy, where he will have a mother’s oversight, as 
well as the best individual instruction ?_ If you think 
our daily intercourse of FTY-SIX YEARS with 
boys of any value, write us for Prospectus and further 
G. G. ABBOTT, PRINCIPAL. 


MY SITUATION 


WITH . 8 NS & CO. was obtained for me 
by Bardot College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
—Verne Whitcomb, Framingham. Write to BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 69% Washington St., Boston, for prospectus. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 

For Young Men and Young Women. Loca- 
tion among the hills of Northern Central Mass. 1100 
feet above sea-level. Two hours’ ride from Boston. 
Modern Buildings. Several Courses of Study. Strong 
Music Departments. Well-equipped Laboratories. 
Large Gymnasium. Certificate Admits to Leading Col- 
leges, pays all necessary expenses for 
board, room, tuition, etc. Cata/ogue sent on request. 

H. 8. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 














vs. Dummer Academy ». 
SOUTH BYFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Thorough preparation for Harvard, Yale and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Special 
attention given to English. Individual instruc- 

ith year begins Sept. 12, 1900. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M., Principal. 
Reference by permission, President Chas. W. Eliot. 

















Pocket Memorandum 
Book Sent Free 


to any boy or girl mentioning 
THE COMPANION. Address, 


COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


666 Washington St., cor. Beach St., Boston. 





The University 
of Maine, 


ORONO, ME. 


A public institution, maintained by the 
‘ State and general Government. Under- 
aduate Courses are: Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
cientific; Chemical, Agricultural. Preparatory 
Medical; Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neering; Pharmacy (4 years), Pharmacy (2 years); 
Short and Special Courses in Agriculture. The an- 
nual tuition charge for these courses is $30. Total 
expense, including the cost of living, is very low. 
he School of ta. located in Bangor, maintains a 
course of three years. The tuition charge is $60 year. 
The diploma fee is the only other charge. 
For catalogue or circular address A. W. Harris, Pres’t. 







































are always in demand! 
Hundreds and hundreds 
of them are to-day filling 
good-paying situations as 
bookkeepers, stenogra- 
phers, etc., in and around 
Greater Boston. 

Actual Business from 
the Start, Individual In- 
struction and the thor- 
oughness of Burdett 
methods explain the suc- 
cess of the graduates as 
well as the popularity of 
the institution. 

“7 
Open for visitors all summer. 


Fall Term Opens 
Tuesday, September 4th. 


CRRA TREE 


PDPV TOUR ht ERA POEL OLDEN PAE LE LAS OD PEP RERO © 


BURDETT COLLEGE, 
694 Washington St., Boston. 


Prospectus Free. 
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The following are well-known brands: 


LIPTON’S, MALWATTEE. 

















































you say another word I'll start for the 
station this minute! Now will you be 
have ?”’ 


door. 
deposited on the table a 
tray laden with boiled 











LIZABETH sent up 
her card and then 
looked curiously 

about the pretty room, 
smiling to find it so differ- 
ent from what she had 
expected in a hospital. 
Why, it looked like any- 
body’s drawing-room! 
And this was where 
Sidney had been for fif- 
teen months, and she, 
Elizabeth Ware, was 
really there at last for 
the long, happy afternoon 
that she had been looking 
forward to for so many 
weeks. Why didn’t 
Sidney hurry? 

Then Elizabeth started 
up with a little glad cry. 
Sidney herself was stand- 
ing in the doorway; the 
nurse’s uniform was 
strange and bewildering, 
but the face under the 
white cap was the face 
that Elizabeth, in her 
happy school-days, had 
learned to love. The girls 
talked at first, looking 
into each other’s eyes to 
learn things that lay too 
deep for speech; then 
Sidney took her friend 
through many wards of 
the great house of healing. 





ham, bread and a pitcher 
of milk. From some 
mysterious source she 
added a bottle of olives, 
an orange and a box of 
chocolates. 

“Bread and milk, in- 
deed!’ Elizabeth cried. 

“Wasn’t the house 
keeper a jewel?” Sidney 
responded, gleefully. 
“There was some cold 
chicken and I looked 
pleadingly at it, but she 
wasn't quite equal to 
that. There’s only one 
orange, because we've 
only had ’em once, so you 
can have only half a one, 
my dear. As for olives 
and chocolates—I had to 
get them, in memory of 
old times.” 

“Tt isn’t a memory—it 
is old times!” Elizabeth 
declared, radiantly. 
“Here, let me straighten 
things— you always did 
huddle them on together 
so! Where are your 
dishes ?”’ 

Sidney gasped. 

“Tf she hasn’t gone and 
done it!’’ she exclaimed, 
tragically. 

“Who? What?” cried 
Elizabeth. 

Sidney waved an arm 
toward the little cabinet 
on the wall. 

“Dresden, yes! And 
Wedgwood! And knives 
and forks! And the key 
to it all in my roommate’s 














Finally,-as it began to 





pocket !”” 





grow dark, they went 
back to the Nurses’ Home 
and up the wide stairway 


and along the hall to a door adorned with a! went across to the book-shelves. A beautiful | exulted. “I’m only seventeen. Shall we have | 


**IT WAS HARD TO KEEP ‘AT LEAST SIX FEET’ DISTANT FROM THAT 


RADIANT LITTLE FIGURE.”’ 


Elizabeth clapped her 
hands. “The years are 
slipping from me,’’ she 


piece of paper which bore the significant legend : copy of ““Romola” caught her attention, and she | to drink out of the pitcher ?” 


NIGHT-NURSE. 
DO NOT DISTURB. 
Sidney stopped and jabbed the pin in more | 
firmly. 


drew it out. 
“That’s from G. P.,” Sidney observed. 
Elizabeth flashed about on her. “Sidney 


| Jerrold, who is G. P.? I’ve written you of “Glasses indeed! 


“No, there are glasses enough,’ Sidney | 


returned. ‘They aren’t locked up.” 
“I won’t have them!’’ Elizabeth declared. 
If there’s more than one 


| 


“I am a night-nurse, even if I am off for an | every single new friend I’ve made, and here | between us —’’ 


afternoon of holidaying, and when I haven’t | 
had a glimpse of you before for over a year, I 
won’t be disturbed!” she exclaimed. “Will | 
you walk into my parlor, Lady Betty ?’’ 

Elizabeth stood on the threshold with a little 
cry of delight. 

“Why, Sidney, you never told me! Lace 
curtains, you extravagant girl, and Wedgwood 
and Dresden plates! And you a nurse, sup- 
posed to have left all vanities behind! Why, 
it’s boarding-school right over again !”’ 

Sidney caught her breath and her eyes 
“You forget one thing in your 
inventory—a roommate who owns the Wedg- 
wood and Dresden, and isn’t— Elizabeth Ware! 
There, I’m ashamed of myself. She can out- 
Gummidge Mrs. Gummidge all the days of her 
life, and I’ll only bless her forever for letting 
us have this time together. I’m not going to 
be bad any more, Betty. It is boarding-school 
for this hour.” 

Elizabeth gave her friend a quick glance. 
‘low she had changed since their school-days 
\»gether—how much, even in her year of train- 
There were new lines in her face—Eliza- 

‘th could not read them yet; they might grow | 
‘o mean either strength or discontent. ‘Dear | 
cld Sid,” she thought, with something choking | 
in her throat, “she’s feeling her way, and I | 
‘<n’t help her. No one ever could in her ‘real | 
‘mes.’ At least she sha’n’t guess that I guess.” | 
“he went across to the bureau. 

“I’m going to look at every single thing!’’ she 
ceclared, merrily. ‘Who are these, Sidney?” 

“Those on the right-hand side belong to me | 

the others are Mrs. Gum—my roommate’s. 
at’s the head-nurse of G you have in your | 

nd now. She’s a dear!” 
_ Elizabeth put the photograph back into the 
bent hairpin that served as a holder, and then | 





Ig? 


you’ve never even lisped of G. P.!’’ 

“I’m sorry, ma’am,” Sidney answered, 
meekly. ‘‘I didn’t go for to do it—it just didn’t 
occur tome when I was writing. Truly, Betty, 
it isn’t anything serious. G. P. favors all the 
nurses, and I am only one of many.’’ 

“Sidney, you are begging the question. 
me this minute every single thing you can think 
of about G. P.!” 

Sidney’s eyes danced gleefully. “Yes, 
ma’am, I’ll try to. Sometimes he’s twenty 
and sometimes he’s sixty, and sometimes he’s 
ashe. Sometimes he’s a Jew, and sometimes 
he’s Gentile, and sometimes she’s — no, we’re 
the Samaritans. The last time I saw G. P. his 


eyes were black, the time before, blue, and —’”’ | 


Elizabeth flew across the room—it was only 
about a step and a half—and began to shake 
Sidney. “Stop it this minute!” she com- 
manded. “Now tell me upon your honor. 
Who is G. P. ?” 

“Grateful Patient, madam!’’ 
Sidney. 


murmured 
“We all have ’em—more or less.” 


Elizabeth tried to hold her gravity, but her | 


lips betrayed her, and she laughed until a bell, 
clanging through the building, caused her to 
start and turn serious eyes toward Sidney. 

“It isn’t fire, is it?” she cried. 

“Nothing but the supper-bell,” Sidney 
assured her. “Dear me, Betty, if you jump 
like that now, what would you do when it rang 
at your door at six o’clock in the morning? It’s 
plain you never were destined for a nurse.’’ 
Then her tone changed. “I can’t take you to 
supper, Betty, it’s against the rules; and there 
isn’t a thing I can get except bread and milk. 
You don’t know how badly I feel —’’ 

But Elizabeth’s hand smothered the pleading 
words. 


“T love bread and milk!’’ she declared. “If 


“There isn’t—there isn’t!” Sidney laughed, 
| hastily thrusting back two that she had pulled 
|out. “There’s only one, and that’s cracked. 
| But I must find a knife—we didn’t butter 
| bread with our fingers, did we, Betty? I'll 
|go borrow one. You be fixing things—fortu- 


Tell | nately there are one or two plates on top of the | went out to the linen-room. 


| cabinet. Climb up on the bed—that’s the only 

| way to reach them.” 

| Elizabeth climbed obediently. Almost imme- 

| diately Sidney was back with a silver fruit- 

| knife. 

“And now we are ready,” she said, content- 
edly. “You take the chair, Betty; I can sit 
on the edge of the bed. Isn’t this bliss ?’’ 

“It’s just like boarding-school!”” Elizabeth 
laughed, joyously. 

The little supper went so merrily that not 
until she was putting on her wraps did Eliza- 
beth ask her question : 

| “Sidney, dear, are you satisfied?” 

Sidney stood silent through seconds that fell 

| heavily. At last she looked up. 

“T can’t tell, Betty,’ she answered, simply. 

| “I am trying to find out. At first I was alter- 
nately all despair and all enthusiasm. Now I 

}am neither—I am waiting, not very patiently, 

!I’m afraid. Sometimes I am afraid it is 
hardening me. We can’t be sympathetic—it 
would kill us if we were. And so we get 
almost unhuman; we see only cases, not 
human suffering and souls. And many of 
them are so ungrateful—so more than ready to 
impose on you! Of course, there’s the other 
side,” she added, trying to speak lightly. 
“There are G. P.’s, you know.” 

** And isn’t it worth while for them ?’’ Eliza- 
beth asked, wistfully. “Dear, I so want the 
| best for you! I’m sucha little not-strong thing 
|—I’m afraid 1 never can do much! But you, 


**As if the superintendent’s eye was upon | 
me,”’ Sidney answered, darting out of the | 
In a few minutes she returned, and | 
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| with your strength and your courage, Sidney 
| —I wanted you to be satisfied!” 

“And now I’ve gone and hurt you!’’ Sidney 
cried in quick self-reproach. “Don’t feel so, 
Betty, don’t! ‘Satisfy’ is a large word. 
Perhaps we never can say it of life here. But 
you satisfy—you little blue-eyed thing, you! 
Isn’t that enough for now ?’”’ 

Elizabeth smiled up into the other face. The 
wistfulness still shadowed her eyes, but her 
voice rang clear. 

“I shall know it of you some day, dear, and 
I can wait.”’ 

They talked of commonplace things then— 
down the stairs and through the long corridors 
to the entrance, beyond which Sidney could 
not go. She watched the little figure slipping 
into the dusk free, unrestrained. 

As she went slowly back through the echoing 
corridor, the bondage of rules and hard work 
pressed sorely upon her. And there were 
two more years of it to follow—two years shut 
away from freedom and glad, long summer 
wanderings and the world—her world. These 
wretched, unthanking poor had no claim upon 
her. Why should she pour out her youth and 
strength for them? She did not have to stay. 
She was not satisfied—she was not! If it were 
not for pride, she would almost give it all up— 
if it were not for pride—and Betty. 

The mood clung to her all night. There was 
no serious case in her ward, and most of the 
patients were asleep. She tried to study, but 

| could not, so she began a letter to Betty, dated 
at one o’clock in the morning. 

A soft, stealthy clinking broke the stillness. 
She sprang up instantly. An old feeble-minded 
man had crept from his bed, and was fumbling 
about the shining glassware of the surgical 
carriage. 

“I jes’ wanted baccy to fill my pipe—it’s 
here some’ers !”” he whined. 

Sidney got him back to bed and pinned him 
down firmly. She was so stern that he cringed 
abjectly, and made no remonstrance. At her 
command he even stopped whimpering, and 
lay staring at her with frightened eyes. But 
when she tried to finish her letter she could not 
write any more. 

“Betty couldn’t understand,” she defended 
herself. “Nobody could who doesn’t know. 
He’s such a bother! If I were gentle, he 
would be getting up continually. Oh, what is 
the matter with me? Shall I never settle 
things?” She stared restlessly out into the 
darkness. 

She was glad when duties came to fill her 
time, still more glad when dawn crept up from 
the mists of the river. The night had been 
endless. She shook off her blue mood. 
Hadn’t Betty stood with her in that very ward 
| the afternoon before? How wicked she had 
| been! She would fancy Betty—little, timid, 
| not-strong Betty—going from bed to bed and 

teaching her gentleness. 

“Tt shall be Betty’s ward,” she said to her- 

| self. 

But she was not to have another night in 
| Betty’s ward. When seven o’clock came, she 
The day-nurses 
had just come up, and they all stood talking 
and laughing together until the head-nurse took 
her place at one end of the table; Sidney, at 
the other end, gave her report; the day-nurses 
waited, standing in line against the shelves. 
Half-unconsciously Sidney noticed May Stan- 
| ley’s dark, vivid face laughing against the piles 
| of sheets. Afterward it seemed as if May 
herself had said the words. 

“Miss Jerrold, you will report to the super- 
intendent at once.” 

Sidney left the superintendent’s office with a 
sober face. The contagious ward—that meant 
exile from all the world except the little band 
who were on duty there. Still, it had to come 
| some time, and the earlier it came, the earlier 
it would be over. 

She put together the few things that she 
could carry with her, and an hour later stood 
looking about the room that was to be hers for 
| the next two months—a brick-walled, prison- 
| like corner under the contagious ward, with 
| pipes running across the ceiling, and a venti- 
| lating shaft at one end. No lace curtains or 
| Wedgwood there! 
| “But no Mrs. Gummidge, either,” the girl 
| reflected, with a sudden rising of spirits. “It’s 

a cell, truly—fit place for a penitent! I shall 
either die here, or—learn to live! I wonder 
which it will be.’”’ 

She went to the window and looked out a 
moment at the brick walls and ambulance sheds 

| that hemmed her in; then, arranging her few 
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belongings, she drew down the curtains and was 
soon asleep. 

When she appeared at supper, the other nurses 
welcomed her eagerly. They had been shut 
away on duty for six weeks, and there was so 
much that they wanted to know! Sidney 
answered their questions and attempted to eat, 
but she could not. She felt like the prisoner who 
saw the walls of his cell contracting about him. 
One of the nurses noticed her face and tried to 
encourage her. 

“You'll get used to it after a little and won’t 
mind it—much. If you’re not one of the lonely 
sort, it won’t be as bad as some other things. 
And anyway, it’s only two months, you know.” 

“Yes,’’ Sidney answered, mechanically. “I 
know.’”’ 

She was thinking that she had borrowed one 
of “‘“Mrs. Gummidge’s” spoons that morning, and 
had forgotten to put it back ; and it would be two 
months before she could tell her where it was. 
She thought it possible that she might be glad to 
see even Mrs. Gummidge before two months 
were over. 

At seven o’clock she went on duty. The con- 
tagious ward was not one room like all the others, 
but a dozen small rooms opening into a central 
hall where the nurses watched. Sidney could 
hear the scarlet-fever patient tossing restlessly, 
and a delirious man in another cell, muttering to 
himself. As the man was in a strait-jacket, she 
stood in no danger; it was the isolation that 
oppressed her. She wondered how she could 
endure the night there—two months of nights! 
The sound of a step in the corridor outside 
startled her, and she threw open the door. The 
night superintendent stood before her, glanced 
round, and spoke crisply. 

“They are bringing up a man from B. 
Seudder is to operate upon his arm. 
thing ready ?” 

“T—didn’t know — ” Sidney faltered. For a 
moment the walls seemed whirling about her. 
Strangely enough, she had not had to assist at an 
operation before. She clung to a corner 
of the table, and looked straight into the 
superintendent’s face. 

“T am ready for orders,” she said. 

The superintendent glanced at her 
sharply. Then she gave rapid orders. 
Sidney obeyed, asking as few questions as 
possible, but the work was so new to her 
that she was necessarily awkward. 

When the long hvur was over, the super- 
intendent turned to her coldly. 

“It is my custom to come here but once 
in the night,’’ she said. “I’ve stayed this 
time because you seemed so utterly helpless, 
but I do not expect to have to do it again.” 

The color rose in Sidney’s face, and she 
bent silently over the surgeon’s instruments. 
There were twenty of them to clean before 
morning. 

When at last she was relieved, she dragged 
herself weakly to her room, and lay upon 
the bed almost too weary for thought. But 
through all her discouragement one resolve 
was forming. 

“T’ll see this thing through, anyhow—I 
won’t leave it in disgrace. And no one 
shali ever have a chance to speak to me so 
again !”’ 

The purpose was her best tonic; she fell 
asleep after a while, and woke with fresh 
courage. She went tosupper,—the strange, 
lonely supper with only three instead of 
long, chattering lines of girls,—and she was 
so bright that her friend of the day before 
nodded approvingly. 

“T don’t believe you’re going to take it 
hard, after all. I was afraid you were, 
yesterday.” 

“TI improve upon acquaintance,’’ Sidney 
laughed. “See how blithely I come up after 
being sat upon by the superintendent !’’ 

“Were you?” cried the other. “My, I 
don’t envy you! Now Miss Lowell is 
lovely! I believe I could kiss her while she is 
scolding me—she does it in such a sweet way, 
just as if we really were human and had feelings 
like other people. But Miss Tillet —” 

“Miss Tillet’s reign lasts but two months, you 
know,” Sidney said. “Allow me to offer youa 
piece of your own consolation.’ 

“It’s the best I’ve found,” the day-nurse 
answered, yawning. “Oh, yes, I have another 
—that I’m not on night duty. Better luck to you 
this time.” 

“T’ll make it better luck !”’ Sidney returned. 

It was easier than the night before—much 
easier. There were no new cases, and she 
understood her work. The hours passed quietly 
and uneventfully. The next morning she crossed 
another day off her calendar. She did not guess 
that before the two months were passed Eliza- 
beth’s question would be answered. 

She had just gone on duty one night, when the 
telephone bell rang. 

“Prepare a room at once!’’ came the order. 

She had no time to spare. Almost before the 
bed was ready, the stretcher was brought up. A | 
strong, well-knit young fellow lay upon it. His 
eyes were covered, but the rest of his face showed | 
force and intelligence. The resolution was evi- | 
dently needed, for deep lines of pain were cut | 
about his lips, and his hands gripped the stretcher | | 
fiercely. “ Both eyes infected!” the doctor | 
explained. “It’s a doubtful case.’’ 

Sidney stood beside the doctor, obeying every 
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“She’s that happy she doesn’t know what she’s | 
doing. I don’t believe either of us does. I don’t | 


motion. She forgot herself—she forgot that her 
patient was a “case.’”’ She was conscious only 
of intense longing to relieve the agony so bravely 
borne. Only once the man spoke. 

“Can you save them, doctor?” 

And the doctor answered, gravely, “We're 
going to try to, my man.”’ 

In silence the work went on. 





Finally, the 


doctor turned away and beckoned Sidney into | hospital. 


the hall. 
‘**That’s all that can be done now. The only 


know how to thank you for all the trouble you’ve 


| had with me.” 


“Don’t thank me,” Sidney interrupted, her | 


own eyes shining until they rivalled those of the 
happy little wife. “You don’t know how glad I 


am. It’s the most beautiful thing in the whole | 


I think I never was happier over 


anything. ” 
The little woman looked up with pretty | 


chance lies in unremitting faithfulness. The | embarrassment. 
“Tt’s something he wants to ask you, miss, campus they went, the woman clinging proudly 
only he’s that stupid. Why don’t you say it, to the man’s arm. 


eyes must be irrigated every half-hour. Don’t, | 
for your life, confuse the instruments! Re- 
member that a man’s sight depends upon your 
care!” 

“T won’t fail!” the girl answered, steadily. 

She glanced at the clock, and then went the 
rounds of the other cells. When she had finished, 
it was time to irrigate the eyes. It was evidently | 
torture, but the man bore it unflinchingly. Once 

he tried to smile up at her. 

“Tt isn’t very easy for you, miss.” 

“Oh, don’t mind me!” the girl cried, pitifully. 
“Tf only the suffering could be relieved !’’ 

The man caught his breath a moment. Sidney 


saw his knuckles grow white as he clutched the | 


edge of the bed. When he spoke, it was in 
gasps. 

“T can stand—the pain. But if I go blind— 
who'll take care of my wife and—” He broke 
off, unable to go on. 

Sidney bent over him in a passion of pity. 
“Don’t!” she cried. “Don’t think of it! You 
will make yourself worse. We will save them— 
we will !”’ 

She turned away abruptly, and began to wash 
the instruments; as she finished she glanced at 
the clock. Including the preparations and the | 


twenty-five minutes. And she had to do this 
every half-hour, and change her long linen gown 
and soak her hands in disinfectants before she 


| doubtfully. 


Is every- | washing of the instruments, she had been busy | | store with show-windows and a sign. 
some day to have such an establishment, to be | 





could attend to her six other patients! Fora 


“THIS ONE, IF YOU PLEASE, MADAME.”’ 





Joe? Don’t keep her waiting!’ 
The young fellow laughed awkwardly. 
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Sidney looked into the two eager faces; 
would be cruel to hesitate. 
be too much ?” she asked. 
to get one for so long —” 

The wife caught his hand delightedly. “Do 
you hear that, Joe? She has Leen wanting one! 
Now if you don’t do your prettiest work !’’ 

Joe’s honest eyes—the strong, saved eyes— 
looked across to Sidney. 

“You shall have it, miss—sure!”’ he said. 

Sidney stood at a window and watched the 
two until they were out of sight. Across the 


it 
“Would a book-shelf 
“T’ve been meaning 


Into the girl’s tired eyes flashed a happy light. 


“] | She was all alone, but she spoke as if a little, 


aint much for words, and that’s a fact. But I’m well-loved figure were beside her. 
a carpenter, and if you’d only let me make you | 
| it now. It is Great Privilege. Betty, dear, | 


| some little thing —” 


“There’s a better meaning for G. P.—I know 


“He wants to so, miss!” the little wife pleaded. | have found my way, and I am satisfied.” 











BY EMERSON 


HENEVER Jean heard the text that 
bade him love his enemies, he thought 
of Jules Dumont and shook his head 
Try as he might, he could not so 
much as look on his next-door neighbor in the 
market without hating him with all his heart. 

It should be said that Jean was a flower 
merchant. I do not mean that he kept a real 
He hoped 


sure, and spent many pleasant hours planning 
exactly how he would arrange it, how much more 
tasteful his displays would be than those even of 


the famous florists on the | 


Avenue de l’Opéra and 
the boulevards. But in 
the meantime he was one 
of the small dealers who 
bring their flowers and 
green things to the open 
place opposite the big 
hospital, and by so doing 
make that square, on 
Wednesday and Satur- 
day, one of the prettiest 
and liveliest corners of all 
beautiful Paris. 

Early in the morning, 
not long after the street- 
sweepers had finished 
their work, before the 
roar of the great city’s 
traffic had begun, at the 
hour when, if you were 
awake and listening, you 
might have heard the 
clear-voiced, wide-awake 
bugles sounding reveille 
to the soldiers in the 
different barracks, Jean, 
and Zizi, the dog,’ dragged 
a little cart into the 
square; and Jean pro- 
ceeded to unload it, and 
to arrange his plants and 
jars of cut flowers in 
rows on the ground, 
while Zizi ate his break- 
fast. 

By half past six he 
began to cry his wares, 
for there was always a 
chance of selling a blos- 
som or two to the shop- 
girls as they went to their 
work. And from then on 


moment the burden seemed unendurable; then | | until the lamps were lighted along the street, 


she set her lips resolutely. 
Sidney Jerrold!” she cried to herself. 
of that man, and then dare to pity yourself!” 

She made the rounds hurriedly, and then went 
back and bathed the eyes, and all night long she 
kept up the endless routine. When morning 
came she looked so exhausted that the other 
nurses exclaimed as they saw her. She smiled 
faintly. 

“T’ll be all right,” she said. “I shall drop 
asleep the moment I touch my bed, and I sha’n’t 
stir till I’m waked this afternoon. I don’t mind 
anything, if we can save those eyes!” Andina 
few rapid words she explained the case. 

The day-nurse nodded resolutely. 

“We'll do it!” she said. “ 


For two weeks the desperate battle for a man’s | 
At the end of | 


sight was waged unceasingly. 
that time the doctor’s brief words of praise told 
the nurses that they had won. A week later 





their patient walked out of the hospital with both | 


eyes saved. 


| 


He asked for Sidney before he left, and she | 
went down into the corridor to see him. A little | 


woman—scarcely more than a girl—stood beside 


| him, laughing, with tears in her eyes. Hospital | 
rules—especially in regard to the prevention of | 
contagion—are wise and necessary things, but it | 


was hard to keep “at least six f 
that radiant little figure. 


“It’s Minnie, miss,’ the young fellow said. 


“Shame on you, and the hoarse newsboys came running along 
“Think | calling the head-lines of the evening papers, Jean 


stood or sat among his flowers, watching for 
trade even while he munched his scanty luncheon 
of bread and onions. Then Zizi would be hitched 
up again, and would help his master roll the 
left-over flowers away in the little red cart to 











where they all lived together at Montrouge, out 


beyond the fortifications. 


Jean worked early and late; but he did not | 
begrudge one minute of the long hours spent | 
standing in the market or stooping over the | 


flower-beds at home, for he wanted to do well by | 
the business in which his dear old father and | 
mother had taken such pride. 


Then, too, he was very fond of Annette, his | 


little sister, and could not bear to have her ask 
twice for anything. She was lame, you see, 
which made Jean the more eager to do all he 
could for her happiness. Every month he added 
to his savings, and lived as contentedly as any 


| one in Paris, until one evil day Jules Dumont 


came into the market, and was assigned a stand 
next to the one which Jean and his father had 
occupied so long. 

Because the newcomer was rich, he brought 
to the market such rare and beautiful flowers— 
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everybody, he won all the chance buyers, an: 
even some of Jean’s regular patrons. That is 
how he caught the attention of the great cardinal, 
for example, who stopped at the market one day 
with his secretary, on his way home from Notre 
Dame. Poor Jean hardly dared to look up as 
his eminence paused before his stand, but Jules 


| said something funny that made monseigneui 


smile in his direction; and then it was easy to 
make the great man forget that for a moment he 
had fancied the blossoms Jean was offering 
silently. 

Because he was mean, Jules made his ugly 
mastiff attack honest Zizi, and shouted encour- 
agement to the two dogs when they chose their 
battle-ground in the midst of the lilies Jean had 
arranged so carefully. By fair means and foul, 
Jules succeeded in nearly ruining Jean’s little 
trade, and that is why Jean could not help hating 
him. 

“T should be much happier if he died !”” declared 
Jean to his friend, the porter. 

“No doubt. But what would become of his 
babies, Jean?” 

“Oh, they’d get along all right!” 

“You're getting bitter, lad.” 

“T’m getting poorer, at any rate.’’ 

It was a bright, cool morning late in October. 
The market was full of noise and bustle. There 
were chattering dealers in blue blouses, porters 
wearing flat red caps and shiny brass badges on 
their arms, and a hundred other people, who had 
come to buy, or, like the tourists with the red 
guide-books, merely to look at and admire the 
show of flowers. 

On two sides, those toward the hospital and 
the prefecture, were broad, clean streets crowded 
with vehicles of every sort—big builders’ wagons 
drawn by six or seven huge Norman horses 
harnessed tandem fashion, with shaggy sheep- 
skins on their collars, hurrying cabs whose 
reckless drivers wore white or black patent- 
leather hats, now and then a stylish automobile 
on its way over the river to the Champs Elysces 
or the Bois. 

On the north side of the square ran the Seine, 
where cheery little steamboats covered with 
advertisements puffed up and down, and whiere 
fishermen sat on the banks holding long bainbvoo 
poles, quite happy, although Jean had never 
seen one of them catch anything. 

A squadron of cavalry jingled and clattered by, 
the troopers—heavy dragoons—-sitting alertly in 
their saddles, although their big helmets and 
breastplates were dull with the dust of a long, 
hard ride, and their brown horses were hanging 
their heads from fatigue, while, at the head of 
the column, the trumpeters were playing a stirring 
fanfare, and the people on the sidewalks were 
cheering for the army. They were just hve 
from the autumn field manceuvres, some!) 
said. 

Somehow the whole square and its surrow:!- 
ings seemed to smile, and on any other day J:.0 
would have smiled with it; but on this partic. wr 
morning he could think only of the cold sea 
coming so soon, when the market would be cl: 
except for the dealers in evergreens, of his }) 
flowers which nobody wished any longer to | 
|and of Jules Dumont who once more had « 
‘him an ill turn. He had brought to mark: 


| great yellow chrysanthemum plant, more |» 


tiful even than Jean’s. 

“He promised me yesterday he would 
mine a chance,” said Jean to the porter. 
promised he would bring down some palms 


| nothing else.” 


The porter was touched by the break in J: 
voice. He was a good old soul, who had «i 


| plants for the boy’s father. 


orchids even, and palms, if you please—that | 


” distant from | Jean’s pots of primroses and jars of carnations 


or yellow roses went quite unnoticed. 
Because he had a big voice and a joke for 


“Well, well,” he answered, trying to - 
cheerfully, “luck must change, Jean. \ |! 
have a chance.” 

“T’ll get even with him yet. See if I don 

“T wonder where the rogue’s gone,”’ Sal’ 
porter. He looked enviously at Jules’s flv 
| which only the big mastiff was guarding. 

_ “I don’t know, or care. He went off a -°W 
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minutes ago. He doesn’t mind if he misses a 
sale or two,” answered Jean, turning away to 
finish watering his chrysanthemum. “I only 
hope he won’t come back!” he cried. The porter 
lingered a moment longer. 

“How is Annette ?”’ he asked. . 

“It’s her birthday to-morrow,’’ Jean replied 
after a silence, during which he did not look up. 
“And never a present this year, unless I sell 
this!” he added, bitterly. 
Bernard.” 

“Poor little lame girl!’”’ said the old porter, 
softly. 


“Tt’s the first time, | 


| 
“You must sell it, Jean.” 
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| back, he found Jean standing just as he had 
| left him, except that the boy was fingering a 
| bank-note. 

| “But how foolish to sell that scoundrel 


| Dumont’s flowers for him!” cried Bernard, out | 
| 


of patience. 
“It was foolish, wasn’t it?’ replied Jean. 
| “So Annette, poor little heart, gets no present !”” 
| ‘*The babies get one,” Jean answered, gently. 
“T’ll take this over to the hospital now, I think.” 
Bernard, still grumbling, looked long and 


The next minute there came a warning shout | 


and a ery of pain from the street. People began 
running from every side, and the old porter 


hastened away. Jean wondered idly what the | 


trouble was. Some accident, no doubt, for the 
street was very busy, and unless foot-passengers 
were very careful, they ran great risks whenever 
they tried to cross. From his place he could see 
the crowd gathered about the cab, and the driver 
protesting his innocence with many gestures. 
Then he saw the people make way for three men, 
who carried a limp, blue shape over to the hospital. 

It was all over in five minutes. The crowd 
broke up, the traffic began again before Jean 
had wondered who it was that was hurt. The 
old porter came hurrying toward him before 
Jean had uttered his heartfelt wish as to who 
the injured man might be. 

“Who was it?” Jean asked quickly, an 
unpleasant eagerness in his voice. The porter 
answered the thought in Jean’s mind, not his 
question. 

“A cab ran the rogue down,” he stammered, 


out of breath. “He was trying to cross, and —’’ 
“Was he killed ?”’ 
“No. Badly hurt, though. He'll sell no 


flowers to-day, lad.’’ 
“Perhaps I can, then,’’ replied Jean, with a 
smile that had no gaiety in it. 


| steadfastly across the river. It was as if he saw 
beyond the Hotel de Ville, beyond the distant 
| hill of Montmartre with its mass of scaffolding 
|around the unfinished church, to where three 
little children were waiting for their father. 
| Then, turning to the right, Bernard let his eyes 
rest on the upper windows of the hospital. It 
was as if he saw Dumont lying there all white 
and q 
“Well, perhaps you’d better,” he said, grudg- 

| ingly. 




















T is more than difficult to discover,—this first 
| game of baseball,—because whatever history 
of the game there is which is trustworthy 
goes back a few thousand years B.C., and cer- 
tainly the Egyptians, that race of ancient lineage, 
knew. the game well when we first hear of them. 
I do not know that they called it baseball, and 
they would not stand much of a chance to-day, in 
all probability, against a professional nine; but 
they had a bat and bases, and they played with 
a ball, and there is not much else to the modern 
game—except a field, which the Egyptians 
certainly had; although they may have played 
on the deserts along the banks of the old Nile, 
instead of on green turf. Nevertheless, the great 
American game is, for all practical purposes, 
/our own invention, because we have made it 
| famous all over the world, because we have 





His rival away, Jean felt happier than for | taken it out of the nursery and made it a science, | 
weeks past. It was wrong, of course, as he and because nobody else had the wit to do that 
knew well enough; but the thought of his little from the time of the old Egyptians to the days of 
sister’s smile when she saw the beautiful present the Anglo-Saxons. 
he was going to bring her made him forget| At all events, somewhere about 1845 the first 
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| contempt, but really anticipated the present rule 
on that point. 

There seems to have been some concern in 
everybody’s mind as to the safety and health of 
the catcher, for one historian of the game remarks 
that the ball was thrown with such vigor that “it 
whistled through the air and stopped with a solid 
smack in the catcher’s hands, which he generally 


everything else. He would sell his 
chrysanthemum first, and then hurry 


held in front of 
his face.” And it 
seems also that he 





across the river before dark to the big 
toy-shop on the Rue de Rivoli, and there 
buy the doll he and Annette had seen in 
the window and marvelled at the week 
before. With no Jules Dumont by to 
bother him, Jean was sure he could win 
a customer. His old manner came 
back. He cried his wares as cheerfully 
as he used to do, and made everybody 
laugh that heard him. 

Bernard, the porter, who was a sad 
gossip, came back later and sat down 
beside him. 

“They say Dumont was worse hurt 
than they thought,’’ he said. 

Jean did not answer. He was beck- 
oning, cap in hand, to somebody who 
had looked in his direction. 

“It’s a sad affair, after all,” continued 
Bernard, placidly, “for, as I said, his little 
babies —” 

“This way, madame!” cried Jean. “Be so 
good as to look at this chrysanthemum. What 
effect it would have in your parlor !”’ 

“His babies will have nobody to care for them, 
you see, since the mother is dead,’”’ babbled the 
old porter. 

Jean looked down to where Bernard was 
sitting. “How old are they?” he asked, sud- 





stood at from three 
to ten paces behind 
the “ striker,” as 
the batsman was 
called; although 
there are some 





on record of 
catchers who stood 
as near the striker 
as they could with- 
out coming within 
the radius of the 
swinging bat, 
which was usually 
wielded with one 
hand. 

This bat, by the 
recorded match was played by a club just! way, was interesting in itself. It was most likely 
organized in New York City, and called the | to be the stout handle of a rake or of a pitchfork, 
Knickerbockers. “ Baseball,” or “ Base,’ or! cut to a length of from three to three and one 
“Rounders” had been played before by boys of half feet. The ball with which the Boston men 
all ages; but this club, formed doubtless because played was from five and one-half to six ounces 
of the growing interest in the sport, is undoubt- in weight, and two and one-half to three and 
edly the first organization which really made the | one-quarter inches in diameter. It was made of 
game a study and carried on regular practice and | yarn tightly wound round a lump of cork or 
arranged regular matches. They used to play | india-rubber and covered with smooth calfskin 
on what was then called the Elysian Fields, not | in quarters (as we quarter an orange), “the seams 
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important difference in the two games was in the 
question of fouls. 
The New Yorker says in his rules that a ball 
knocked outside the line running from the home 
plate to either second or third base is‘a foul, and 
| counts for nothing. But the Bostonian scouted 
| this idea, and maintained that it was unfair— 
“for some players, who, from some peculiarity, 
| such, perhaps, as being left-handed, or any other 
cause, may find it difficult to get a crack at the 
ball, each in his own peculiar style. In my 
experience in playing, it was always understood 
that the striker had the right to knock the ball 
with his bat in any direction he chose, the object 
being to put the ball as far out of the reach of his 
| Opponent as possible, and thereby enable him to 
go his rounds in safety, and score one more ace 
| for his side.’’ 

In fact, he illustrates his point by telling of a 
man who used to play “base” with him in 
Boston, and who had a very original way of 
striking. “He would grasp the bat with both 
hands,’’—think of being so serious and so earnest 
in the game as to take both hands!—“pointing it 
toward the ground, the handle just touching his 
chest.” The thrower, or pitcher, would then 
throw the ball just as we pitch now. Thereupon 
the old-time player would “bring up the bat with 
great force, catch the ball with a smart blow, and 
send it over the head of the catcher and far 
behind.” And it appears that he could do this 
trick, or in other words, knock a liner foul, 
whenever he chose. The writer emphasizes his 

| point that such playing should be allowed. 

| “No, sir!” he says. “I think half the fun of 
striking is in the striker being able, by the novelty 
| of his blow, or the unexpected direction in which 
| he forces the ball, in keeping his side in, by 
preventing his opponents from catching him out, 
or putting him or any of his side out as they run 
their bounds.’”’ Perhaps that was the reason 
why the scouts had their strange positions at all 
the corners of the surrounding territory. 


Twenty-one Runs was ‘‘ Game.’’ 


And then this matter of “aces.” That suggests 
a number of other games, like handball and rackets 
and all the other ball games which came before, 
and no doubt in this and other instances helped to 
make the game of rounders, or baseball. You did 
not play nine innings. Far from it. You played till 
your side or the other made twenty-one aces, or 
runs, of course seeing to it that each nine or “six” 
or “eight” had the same number of innings as 
the other. Think of it today! Imagine the two 
professional nines playing until one or the other 
had made twenty-one runs, when now they not 
infrequently have to play ten or eleven innings 
before either gets a single run! The good and 
sprightly American game of baseball would beat 
the Englishman’s cricket in duration, and we 
should have them four, five, perhaps ten days 
playing one game! But in the good old days of 
the ’forties and ’fifties, they did not find much 
difficulty in making twenty-one runs within five 
or six innings. 
Naturally, the rules had little or nothing to do 
with this. It is simply the marvellous skill and 
precision developed in players by long practice 
that have diminished opportunities for making 
many runs. On the other hand, certain possi- 
bilities of the game were limited then by what 
| we should now regard as unjust rules. 
| For example, think how we enjoy, as perhaps 
one of the finest and most exciting moments of 
the great game, the home run, when, with two 
or three men on bases, a famous batsman comes 





denly. of mythological fame, but of the good city of | closed snugly and not raised, lest they blister the | to the plate, and by making a long hit, brings in 


“All smaller than Annette, I think; and three 
of them.’’ 

Down the walk came an officer and a lady, 
both laughing at Jean, and what was more, both 
looking at his great chrysanthemum with its 
twenty golden blooms. Bernard rose and bowed, 
openly happy that for the first time in many days 
some customers were passing by Dumont’s flowers 
to stop in front of Jean's. His old eyes shone as 
he took in the vision of a black and scarlet 
ss a silver sword, and some rich lace and 

ur. 


“See, lad, see!”’ he whispered, eagerly. “They | 


Hoboken, across the Hudson River from New 
York City. 
The game in New York was in many respects 


played “‘old cat’ all over the country for forty 
years before the Knickerbockers ever thought of 
forming themselves into a club and making rules 
for the government of the sport. And such 
rules as these were! Comical in some respects 
they seem now, but you can see at a glance that 
the basis was there laid for the great game that 
was to come. 





will buy it, if you ask them to.” 


“All smaller than Annette,” said Jean, half- 
aloud, looking far away. | 

The officer caught up his sword-hilt under his 
elbow, so as to leave both hands free to get out 
his purse from his pocket. The lady touched 
the blossoms lightly, then drew back, nodding 
approval. 

“You have a fine plant there,” said the major. 
“T think we will take it.” 

Jean made no motion for a long moment. 
Then he smiled at Bernard, and answered, 
Speaking very low: “Here’s a finer one, sir. 
Perhaps madame would like it better than mine— 
than the other, I mean.” 


Six or Eight Men on a Side. 


In New York there “were usually nine on a 
side ;”’ but one good sportsman—full of the joy of 
the game he must have been, too—says that in 


toa side. He drew a diagram of the method of 
placing the players, and it is so suggestive of 
what the game was in these early days that I have 
reproduced it here. Then he goes on to say that 
“the finest exhibition of skill in baseball-playing 


from ‘thrower’ to ‘catcher,’ who, being experts, 
seldom allow it to fall to the ground, and hardly 





The lady smiled indulgently. She liked boys 
who had such good manners as did Jean. 


move their feet from the position they occupy. 
The ‘pitching’ or ‘tossing’ of a ball toward the 
batsman is never practised (in New England) 


Boston they usually played with six or eight men | 


“Which would you rather we took, Master 
Florist 2” she asked. She did not see the quick | except by the most juvenile players; and he 
resolution that shaped itself in Jean’s eyes. She who would occupy the post of honor as ‘catcher’ 
only saw him point out the chrysanthemum that | must be able to catch expertly a swiftly deliv- 
stood at a little distance from the one she had | ered ball, or he will be admonished of his 
chosen, and say simply: “This one, if you expertness by a request of some player to ‘butter 
Please, madame.’ | his fingers.’ ”” 

Greatly wondering, old Bernard carried off| In New York at this time the ball had to be 
the plant to the carriage that was awaiting the pitched and could not be thrown; and so the 
officer and the lady by the curb. When he came | Bostonians not only put the New Yorkers to | 


hands of the catcher and thrower.” 
So far the games seem to have been more or 
less similar in New York and Boston, the two 


different from the one played in Boston, but our | centres of the sport, and of course it should be 
present “‘old cat” is the basis of both. Boys had | borne in mind that the elements of the game, such base shall be made thereon by the runner.” 


as the striking, running of 
bases, and so on, were in 


not only himself but the two or three more of his 
side who are on bases. Not so in the good old 
days; for one of the important rules was that “a 
ball being knocked out of field or limit, but one 


Was it the knowledge 
of what can be done in 








all places the same. But Oo cricket that induced the 
there were, after all, great rule-makers to put this 
differences. For example, er. re into their first rules, or 
the New Yorkers’ game Striger 9 % Base was it simply the fear 
was laid out on the field atten - | that the twenty-one 
somewhat differently from ia ' aces might be made too 
that of the Boston players. s: ' ps soon, and the game 
I have found an old draw- ‘Scout ' 1 Scour ended before the players 
ing of the New York game, : gs and the spectators had 
which is given here to show é ere é fairly settled down to 
the two varieties of fields AT) : work ? 

used when the first organ- % elu : It would be hard to 
ized matches began. You : ; tell; but to us it seems 
will see how different in | 2¢ 4ase--------- is nace” ~ $37 se | strange to have allowed 
| many ways the two ideas Scour Scout fouls, so difficult to 
of the sport were. = secure and so swift 











| The queer old Boston 
| game had really five bases ; 


or batsman’s plate, and furthermore, “ home” 


| seemed to be a very important spot on the field, | 


as the two umpires—there were always two 


umpires—had to stand there not only to decide, | 


| or to disagree, on events which were taking place 
all over the field, but to settle at the closest possi- 
ble range the doubtful point as to whether the 
runner got home “safe’’ or not. Perhaps the game 
became sometimes a contest between umpires. 
The “scouts,” who in New York were called 
long and short fielders, were placed apparently 
more with regard to geometrical precision than 
because of any chance that flying balls might 
come their way. And furthermore, another 
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and uncertain in their 
movements, to count as 


is, I think, to witness the ball passed swiftly | that is, “home’’ was not the same as the striker’s | fair hits, while a home run was deliberately 


| legislated against. 

As a matter of fact, however, so far as written 
rules go, it is impossible to be certain what the 
real game was when it began to be played in this 
country as a general outdoor sport of boys and 
young men. 

And after all, the rules do not make much 
difference. Each town had its own rules, prob- 
ably, suited particularly to the place where the 
game was played, just as to-day every golf links 
has its own local rules, as well as the national 

regulations for playing the game. 
| The real game of baseball did begin, then, in 
| the early part of the century, and quaint and 
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amusing as its rules were, they had the basis of | against the 
a good sport in them. Hence in the early ’forties | civilization, 
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remnants of an almost forgotten 
and in one year wiped off the 


COMPANION. 


| it, everywhere in every little village of the land, 
| so long shall we have good fighters and good 


men in New York began to set about making a | Western Hemisphere what was left of a weak workers in anything that requires skill, steady 
written set of rules and getting up clubs which and outgrown existence in Cuba and elsewhere | nerve and courage. 


should have more systematic practice in the 
details of the sport. As a result, matches became, 


in the world. 
| So it seems to be true that so long as we can 


| And when we begin to discover that we have 
no national baseball game, or something that 


eventually, better worth the playing and better play of a Saturday afternoon a hard physical takes its place in all the essentials, then let us 


worth the watching. 

The Knickerbockers were the pioneers in this 
development, and to them belongs the particular 
honor of these beginnings of system. Soon other 
clubs were formed, and the number gradually 
grew. Just before the Civil War, there were 
perhaps two or three good clubs in Brooklyn, 
New York, Boston and a few other cities. 

The war, of course, brought the game to a stop ; 
but after 1865 baseball started with renewed 
vigor, and became so important and so popular 
that in 1868 the first acknowledged professional 
teams were organized and the National Baseball 
Association formed. And then began the really 
great American game. 

There is no question that baseball is the sport 


}and mental game of baseball, or something like 


~~ 


reece 
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RS. RIDLEY ran out of the kitchen door, 
with the dish-cloth in her hand, and 
called excitedly to the Foremans, who 

were passing in the “spring wagon.” 





of America; for you may travel from Eastport 


“Good morning!” was her loud and neighborly 


_work 1” said Mrs. Ridley, severely. 


| look out for decline and decay. 


—— 





LIA TRUITT BISHOP 


| being old myself, and sitting down in this chair 
| with nothing in the world to do.” 

“You get right. up and help me with this 
“I don’t 
know how you come to be so lazy, Lottie. 

Your pa never knows what 
it is to stop work, and as 
for me, I know there aint 
















Re TESS), } 
NikeX 2venS— 


“ OH, THEY MEAN 
WELL—THEY RE 
GOOD TO ME— 
BUT THEY 

DON’T KNOW!”’ 





a lazy bone in my body.”’ 

Mother and daughter 
stood on tiptoe in the door 
that evening, shading their 
eyes with their hands, and 
saw the wagon far off, ina 
cloud of golden dust. 

“I shouldn’t wonder if 
she was completely broke 
down!” cried Mrs. Ridley. 
“Run and fix the bed, 
Lottie, so’s she can lay 
down the minute she comes, 
if she feels like it. Put 
another stick on the fire, 
Johnny — it’s hot enough, 
gracious knows, but old 
folks are apt to be chilly. 
Thank goodness, supper’s 
ready, so she can eat—and 
like as not she’s half- 
starved this minute. I’ve 
made coffee and tea both, 
for I don’t know which she 
likes best.” 

Lottie looked up at her 
mother with shining eyes. 
**Youare so kind, mother!” 
she said. 

Mrs. Ridley, too, felt that 
she was very kind. Many 
women would have com- 
plained, for Andy had just 
lost his best horse, and the 
potatoes had not turned 
out half a crop, and the 
chickens had done worse 
than she had ever known 
them. But she was not 
the woman to say a word— 
no, indeed! She would do 








in Maine to a long way below Los Angeles in 
California, and every pleasant day in any city, 
town or village you will find beys and men 
clustered round the bases, playing or looking on 
at the game. 

I do not want to close this article by preaching. 
Far from it. The game has not been invented 
to illustrate a sermon, but to furnish fun and 
amusement; and yet it would be hard to estimate 
how much the sport has done for Young America | 
and Old America. The Duke of Wellington | 
used to say that most of his generals were good | 
football players, and made good fighters in their | 
manhood because they had made good fighters in | 
their youth. And the same might be said of 
many a distinguished American with regard to | 
baseball. 

That dear old sportsman whom I have already | 
quoted wrote, in 1850: “Base is a favorite game | 
upon the green in front of village schoolhouses in 
the country throughout New England; and in | 
this city (Boston) on Fast day, which is generally | 
appointed early in April, Boston Common is | 
covered with amateur parties playing base. The 
most attractive of these parties are generally those 
composed of Boston truckmen. The truckmen 
of Boston are nearly all Americans, men coming 
from rural districts of New England and pos- 
sessing a supply of muscle that renders them able 
to outdo all competitors in striking and throwing ; | 
and the earnestness and vigor with which they 
enter into the spirit of the game, as well as the 
skill they display, generally attract numerous 
spectators.’’ . 

The Boston truckmen who came from the 
rural districts were the descendants of the men 
who came out of villages and cut little clearings 
in the New England forests, and made for 
themselves homes by their hard work and 
vigorous manhood; and they left behind them 
truckmen, and others, who, having no forests to 
clear away and no Indians to fight, turned to 
such things as “‘base.”’ 

And these were some of the men who went 
cheerfully into the Civil War and saved the 
Union for us. | 

Finally, their descendants were the men who | 
just as cheerfully went off, two summers ago, 











greeting. “Trying toslip past so’s nobody would 
see you, were you? How’s all? Your mother 
right well ?” 

Mr. Foreman pulled up the sober gray horses 
and flicked at a tormenting horse-fly with his 
whip, while his wife answered cordially : 

“Oh, she’s well—and as strong on her feet as I 
am, right now. We left her doing the churning. 
She won’t trust it to none of the rest of us.” 

“Did you hear we’re expecting Gran’ma Ridley 
this evening?” asked Mrs. Ridley, determined 
her neighbor should know that she could be 
generous, too. “Yes, Andy and all of us have 
been tormenting at her for two years or more to 
give up housekeeping and come and live with 
us. She’s so old, you know, it really isn’t safe— 
seventy-six her next birthday. So at last she’s 
left the house in care of the family that lives in 
the yard, and Andy’s gone to town to meet her. 
I’mh working like a beaver to get things ready, 
but it just looks like I can’t get anything done.” 

“Oh, it shouldn’t take so much work,”’ said 
good-natured Mr. Foreman, gathering up the 
reins for departure. “Your house is always 
ready for anybody to come into.” 

“Yes, but there’s a lot to do, fixing things so’s 
she can sit down and have an easy time,” Mrs. 
Ridley called after the wagon, as it slowly 
moved on. “Old as she is, she oughtn’t to be 
doing a thing that looks like work.” 

“There! I hope that was said where it’ll do 
the most good !’’ Mrs. Ridley remarked, a minute 
afterward, going into the kitchen, where her 
daughter, with some red calico and a mouthful 
of tacks, was doing something to an old armchair. 
“I’ve always said it was downright shameful, 
the way those Foremans let that old woman work. 
You never go there but you find her churning or 


washing dishes or sweeping. I think it looks | 


mighty bad for ’Melia Foreman to plume herself 
the way she does about taking care of her hus- 
band’s mother, and then her to go gallivanting 
round the country, while the old woman stays 
home and works like a slave.’’ 

“T think grandma’ll like this chair,’ said 
Lottie, disposing of the last of the tacks, and 
then sitting down in the chair herself, to try it. 
“It’s just as comfortable! I wouldn’t mind 


her duty by Andy’s mother 
as long as there was a bite 
to eat in the house. 

The whole family was out in the road when 
the wagon drove up, and four pairs of hands 
were extended to help the old woman down. 
She needed very little help, after all; and Mrs. 
Ridley cried, cheerfully: 

“Well, I declare, ma, you’re lots spryer than 
I expected. You can get round awful soopie for 
a woman of your age. Come right in now and 
lay off your bonnet, and I’ll dish the supper up 
right away. Johnny, you run and put your 
gran’ma’s chair up to the table.” 

But the erect old woman turned a flushed face 
toward her. 

“Don’t any of you begin waiting on me, 
*Mandy!”’ she said. “I’ve always waited on 
myself, and I can do it yet.” 

And then they all laughed, and Mrs. Ridley 
told her good-humoredly that she didn’t seem to 
know when she was old; and Johnny set the 
chair up to the table, and Lottie put her into it. 

“A trip like that would ’a’ tired me,” Mrs. 
Ridley said, cheerfully, “and I’m many a year 
younger than you.” 


to turn back her cuffs. 

“Just show me where you keep things, 
*Mandy,” she said, “and I’ll help you with the 
dishes.’’ 

“No, indeed!’ cried Mrs. Ridley, with feeling. 
“You didn’t come here to work, and Lottie and 
I can ’tend to everything. You just sit down in 
that red chair and take things easy. It’s time 
you were resting up after the work you’ve done 
all your life. Don’t you bother about a thing— 
not a thing. All you’ve got to do from this on 
is to sit still and take it easy.” 

Taking it easy! Grandma Ridley wondered, 
| during the days that followed, if that was what 
they called it—this sitting still in the corner, 
while her fingers trembled to be at something, 
| while a slow numbness crept over her limbs. 
| One morning Lottie found her with a broom in 
|her hands. In a flash Lottie had seized the 
broom. 

“Why, grandma!” she cried. 
to sweep this room in a minute! Do sit down 
and rest! Sweeping’s too hard for you.’’ 

“But I’ve been used to it all my life!’’ said 





“TI was going 


The meal over, Grandma Ridley rose and began 
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the discomfited old woman. “I don’t want to 
sit down and fold my hands—it aint in me to do 
it. I want to help you and your ma with the 
work—but maybe you think I can’t sweep good 
enough,”’ she added, suspiciously. 

“O grandma, can’t you see? You're too old 
for such work as this,’’ said Lottie, explaining 
to her as one explains to a child. 

Without a word grandma released the broom 
and going back to her corner, sat down in 
the red chair, while Lottie went briskly about 
her work, in a glow of pleasure at the thought 
that they all were certainly very kind to grandma. 
Very few old people were so well taken care of. 
There was Grandma Foreman, who was always 
at work; and Lottie had even seen Grandma 
Carey doing the cooking while her grandchildren 
were at play. 

A few minutes afterward Lottie looked round 
and saw that grandma had gone to sleep in the 
red chair. She waked her, with a hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Grandma, come and lie down,” she said. 
“You'll take cold sleeping that way. You know 
old people take cold so easily.” 

Grandma rose meekly and lay down on her 
bed, and was covered up; but presently she 
heard Mrs. Ridley come in and say in a loud 
whisper: 

“Now I'll sit here by your gran’ma, Lottie, 
while you go and straighten the far room.’’ 

“T’d like to know what I’ve always got to 
have somebody watching me for!’’ thought the 
dazed woman on the bed. 

But no! they never left her alone. If they 
caught her making attempts to help “straighten 
up,” they frightened her with the outcry they 
made. When Johnny found her training a rose- 
vine, he took it from her and trained it himself. 
Then he seized her arm, and led her back to the 
house. 

“What makes you all treat me as if I wasa 
baby?” she asked, struggling to take her ann 
away. Johnny held on to her and explained: 

“Why, gran’ma, you’re mighty old, and we’re 
all young, and it’s our time to look after you!” 

The struggles suddenly ceased, and she went 
back to her chair and sat down, while Johnny 
kept an eye on her from the gallery, as his 
mother had instructed him to do. 

It began to dawn upon the family, in the course 
of three or four weeks, that the experiment had 
not been a success. In spite of all their kindness, 
Andy’s mother did not seem happy; and Mrs. 
Ridley told her husband with a little resentment 
and great disappointment, that it was unthankful 
work to deal with old people, for they were 
always set in their ways, and usually ungrateful. 
Even Lottie, the cheerful and patient, felt ag- 
grieved because, notwithstanding all her care, 
her grandmother grew daily more silent and dull. 
There was a wistful look in the bright old eyes 
that looked out over the August fields. 

“Your gran’ma’s aging mighty fast,’ Mrs. 
Ridley confided to her daughter. “If it wasn’t 
that we took such care of her, I don’t believe 
she’d last any time. Well, there can’t anybody 
say we haven’t done our duty by her—that’s 
one good thing.” 

They were all amused, one morning, when the 
Foremans stopped at the gate, on their way to 
town, and left Grandma Foreman to spend part 
of the day with Grandma Ridley. 

“T don’t think your gran’ma’ll care five cents 
about seeing company,” Mrs. Ridley whispered 
to Lottie. “But I don’t know but I’m glad she’s 
got the chance. She’ll find out now how old 
folks ought to be treated, and I reckon she’ll 
let the Foremans know.” 

So the bright, cheerful old woman was taken 
in and introduced to the lonely old woman sitting 
erect in the red chair. A little later Mrs. Ridley 
paused in her work a moment, to catch this from 
the visitor: 

“JI didn’t hardly see how I could come to-day, 
for I’ve got a hen hatching, but John and ’ Melia 
said the hen could be ’tended to this evening. 
I’ve got all the care of the chickens, you know, 
and the churning, too. I churn every other 
morning, regular, and yesterday was my churn- 
ing-day.”’ 

“For the land sake, just listen at that!” cried 
Mrs. Ridley to herself, with pious horror. “If 
that isn’t a erying shame, then I don’t know!” 

The hours passed, and the two old women 
seemed to be getting on very well together. They 
left the house—they walked into the yard. Mrs. 
Ridley peeped out after them, and heard Mrs. 
Foreman’s cheerful voice still running on. 

“TI reckon it won’t hurt ma to walk round a 
little, now that she’s got company,”’ Mrs. Ridley 
murmured, doubtfully. “If I didn’t watch her 
like a hawk, she’d overdo herself.”’ 

Lottie, gathering butter-beans inside the garden 
fence, peeped through the vines with a smile, 4s 
the two old women came out and sat down on 
a bench under the maple-tree, not ten feet from 
her. It amused her to see them so interested in 
one another. 

“Now what can they find to talk about?” she 
asked herself, musingly. She had almost tor 
gotten them when Grandma Foreman’s voice 
roused her. 

“J tell you, I feel right mean, coming away and 
leaving that hen hatching,” she said, thought- 
fully. “She had four chickens out this mori, 
and five eggs picked. I believe she’s going to 0 


mighty well, considering the hot weather.” 
“I wish I had some chickens to tend to—or 
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something!” said the other, with a faint quaver | pens, stamps, blotters,—and Nancy Bell went | the pehfectest thing? All those envelopes and 


in her voice. 
nothing all day long—just sitting in that same 
chair, with not a thing in the world to do—” 

“My land, Mis’ Ridley! why don’t you stir 
round?” asked Grandma Foreman, encourag- 
ingly. “You'd feel lots better for it.” 

“They won’t let me!” replied Grandma Rid- 
ley, ina voice that broke a little more. “They 
all try to be so good to me,—and I know they 
mean it well,—but they follow me round and take 
the broom from my hands, and they won’t let me 
touch to do a thing—not even to make my own 
bed. They don’t know how my heart’s breaking 
for something to do—no matter how hard it was. 
I’ve sat in that chair till—I saw an eagle once 
in a cage, and every day I think I’m like that 
eagle, and that chair’s my cage. I’ve been 
used to keeping busy all my life, and think how 
it feels now to be set down in the chimbly corner, 
like if I was plumb done with life!” 


The voice was all broken now, and even the | 
other old woman was wiping her eyes and pat- | 


ting the trembling hands, and murmuring: 


“Don’t ery, dearie, don’t cry! They mean well!” | 
And the butter-beans were in the grass, while | 


Lottie knelt on the ground and looked through 
the vines, with a white face. 

“Oh, they mean well—they’re good to me— 
but they don’t know !’’ sobbed grandma. “And 
a dozen times a day they tell me how old I am. 
Do you feel very old, Mis’ Foreman ?” 

“If I’m old I haven’t found it out yet,” said 
the cheerful soul, looking up bravely. “I don’t 
feel a day older than I did forty years ago.” 

“And neither did I till I came here,” said the 
lonely eagle of the red-chair cage. “But at every 
turn they remind me how old I am, and they 
take the work out of my hands and set me down 
in the corner because I’m so old. And you 
know, if this goes on, I shall be old before I 
know it. I grow stiff, sitting there alone so 
much ; and times the numbness puts me to sleep, 
and times I want to cry, I’m so lonesome. That’s 
old age creeping on, Mis’ Foreman.” 

“Don’t give up to it, Mis’ Ridley!”’ counselled 
the other. “You just make them give you some- 
thing to do, so’s you can keep busy.” 

“They won’t do it!” replied Grandma Ridley, 
despairingly. “And I see now it was a mistake, 
and there’s nothing for me to do but go back to 
the old place. I wanted to live with Andy— 
and they’re all so kind—but if I was to stay 
here I’d be bedridden before Christmas. Oh, it’s 
an awful thing for people to tell you that you’re 
old, and lay you on a shelf for good and all!” 

Lottie rose softly from among the vines, and 
crept through the garden and round to the gate. 
Mrs. Ridley, busy in the kitchen, was amazed 
when her daughter came in and threw herself 
down in a chair, weeping bitterly. 

“O mother, we’ve made such a mistake—and 
I’m so sorry for poor grandma!” she cried. 
“But we didn’t know—we didn’t know—and do 
you think it’s too late to fix it right, yet?” 

That afternoon the Foreman wagon came by 
and took Grandma Foreman home ; and Grandma 
Ridley, silent and drooping, was turning toward 
the red chair, when Mrs. Ridley called to her: 

“Ma, would you mind throwing these scraps 
to the chickens before you sit down?” 

Grandma stood still for an instant, but there 
was a new look on her face as she took the pan 
of scraps and went out. A swift glance flashed 
between Lottie and her mother, and there was a 
redness about the eyes of both, as if they had 
been through some chastening experience. When 
grandma returned, Mrs. Ridley, with her face 
close to the oven of the stove, announced casually : 

“If it wouldn’t be too much trouble, ma, I 
don’t know if I wouldn’t like for you to take 
charge of the chickens, now that Lottie and I 
have got so much to do.” 

“O ’Mandy, if you only would!” cried grand- 
ma, with a world of homesick longing in her voice. 

“And any time you want to do anything, and 
it aint too hard for you — there, ma, don’t ery! — 
and Lottie, what in creation are you crying for ?”’ 

But the tears were for joy. There came light- 
ness into the step and spirit into the eyes, and it 
did seem for a while that grandma was every- 
where at once, so busy was she. The red chair 
knew her no more until night was falling, and 
it Was a new grandma that sat down in it at last, 
and said: 

“Well, this is a mighty comfortable chair!—I 
hever noticed before how comfortable it was!” 

She was such a new grandma that even Andy 
Saw it,—even slow, blundering Andy,—and look- 
ing at her in the lamplight, he exclaimed : 

“Well, I declare, mother, if you aint getting 
younger every day !’’ 


* 
> 





lizr Writing-DEsK.— When Nancy Bell 
Washington came to do our cooking, she was 
much impressed with the library, and particularly 
wi th the writing-desk. 
“Ah got mo’ than Ah expect to use dis side 
& srave,’”’ she confided to one of the family. 
"+ vO shawls and half a dozen gingham aprons, 
but if Ah was to have a wish—and Ah a’nt got 
no discontentment in me nohow—it’d be fo’ a 
Writin’-desk, all fixed up like Miss Bonny’s.”’ 
When Christmas came her desire was remem- 
‘- ed. A writing portfolio was given her, 
tipped with every convenience which a 
es ‘vener could desire,—paper, envelopes, ink, 


“T get so tired of sitting and doing | 


| pushing the hoe before him. Turning 


about in a state of exultation. 
“Just see, Miss Mollie!” said she. 


“Aint it 


| pens—oh, my! 
only write !’’ 


Now, Miss Mollie, if I could 





fence, gazed reflectively at the mountain- | 


Pence, McCALL, sitting on the cedar-rail 


side and spoke to 
taking his after-breakfast smoke: ‘‘Bob Turner 
told me last week he’d give me six bits and board 
to chop the late cuckle-burs out of his cotton.” 
| You’ve got a right to work if you want to. I 
can ’tend to things here.” 


| path up the mountain, with a heavy hoe on his 
shoulder. The McCalls lived on a little farm in 
a valley of the Colorado River, in Texas. 

| On reaching the top of the mountain, Peter 
| saw that his two dogs, Trap and Watch, knowing 
| he would scold them back if he saw them soon 
after starting, had sneaked away and were ahead 
of him. They were running back and forth 
among the cedar thickets, smelling and hunting 
busily, as if affecting that he had told them to do 
so. He laughed, and let them go unscolded. 

A little later he heard the dogs barking, and | 
soon he saw a young bear run across an open | 
space but a few yards ahead, and disappear in 
the direction of the river. 


on its trail. 


weapon. From time to time as he ran he caught | 
glimpses of the bear through the cedars. He | 
soon came close to the precipice that here over- 
hangs the Colorado, and then he saw the little | 
bear disappear over the edge of the cliff. 

There he found a steep, narrow path leading | 
down to a ledge some fifteen feet below. The bear 
had vanished. Shouting again to the dogs, Peter | 
went cautiously down to the ledge, 
which was about a yard anda half 
wide, and about seventy-five feet 
above the Colorado River. 

Peter walked along the ledge until 
he reached a part so overhung by the 
cliff that he could not stand upright. 
So he went on his hands and knees, 


a corner, he saw that the ledge came 
to an end not far beyond ; but between 
the corner and the end it was ten or 
twelve feet wide and about thirty 
feet long, making a comfortable plat- 
form. Back of the wide place were 
three well-worn, oily holes, which told 
Peter he had discovered a bear’s den. 

At the end of the ledge was a large 
piece of rock. It had fallen from 
above, and stood on end against the 
wall. One of the holes was partly 
behind this rock. There Peter saw a 
young bear’s nose come out, and 
quickly go back. Dropping to his 


into the hole, but could not feel the bear. 
The dogs now came running along thé ledge on 


the bear-cub’s nose had appeared. 
encouraging them to crawl in and attack, when | 
a full-grown bear, the dam of the young one, | 
emerged from another opening. 


forgotten that cubs have parents. He now saw 
the angry she bear between him and the only | 
way of escape. Raising the hoe, he stood on the | 
defensive, while the dogs, seeing the big bear | 
advancing, rushed at her fiercely. 

The old lady seemed to be an experienced and | 
cool fighter. She sat down near the outer edge 
of the rocky floor, and suddenly reaching out her 
left paw, knocked Watch over the cliff. Poor | 
Watch uttered despairing yelps as he plunged | 
down, turning over and over. 


the water, and disappear. He quickly came up, 
however, and after swimming round and round, 
and finding no landing-place, turned and started 
for the east bank, one hundred yards distant. 
When the bear struck Watch, Trap rushed in, 


the rocky floor toward the wall. He sprang up, 
and rushed at her again, recklessly. Then the 
same paw that had knocked Watch off struck | 
him, and over the cliff he went whirling. 

Peter heard the falling dog strike the water, | 


bear was now advancing toward him. 


his father, who was | 


A few minutes later Peter was following a dim | 


AN ARMISTICE. 


hands and knees, he peered into the hole, but saw | 
only darkness. Then he pushed his hoe-handle | 


the scent, and began to bark at the hole where | 
Peter was | 


In his eagerness to capture the cub, Peter had | 


Peter leaned over in time to see the dog strike | 


but a blow from her paw sent him rolling over | 


but had no time to look, because the victorious | 
He | 


the bear, on a rock so smooth that she could not 
easily climb it. 
On she came, growling, and stood on her hind 
feet, with her paws against the barrier. Peter 
aimed a blow at her head, but she dodged back 
so quickly that the hoe missed her, and Peter 
was within an ace of falling into her clutch. 
| Afterward he was more cautious, but whenever 
she came within reach he struck at her. He 
| could not hurt her, but he forced her to keep off, 
although she persisted for an hour in her attempts 

|to reach him. Then withdrawing a few feet, 
she sat down, still watching him closely with her 
little eyes. 

Peter, glad of the respite, lay down and fanned 
himself with his hat; for the sun, high above the 
mountains, was shining hot against the cliff. 
While busy keeping the bear off, he had heard 
the dogs clamoring, but had not had time to 

| glance toward them. 

Now he saw them on the opposite bank, 
running up and down along the edge of the 
| water, and still barking. They could see the 
bear, and were frantic to get to her, but they 


The dogs had not yet seen the bear, but were” could see no way of ascending the apparently 
Shouting to them, Peter started | 
after the cub, intending to use the hoe for a} 


endless wall of cliff on the west side. 

After watching Peter awhile, the bear renewed 
her attempt to reach him. Again and again she 
tried to climb the rock, but his desperate hoe 
| kept her back. Once when he aimed a 
blow and missed her, she struck the hoe 
with her paw, and nearly jerked him off 
the rock. When she squatted again, 
she had her mouth open, panting from 
the heat, and Peter hoped she would 


crawl back into her den for shade. But she 
went to the other end of the wide part of the 
| ledge, and lay down in a little stream of spring- 
water that trickled across the rocky floor. She 


forget to keep an eye on Peter. 

He stood sweltering against the cliff, wondering 
‘how he could escape, and very thirsty. The 
| sight of the spring and of the river flowing below 
tantalized him almost beyond endurance. 

While the old bear was lying in the water, a 
cub came out from behind the rock Peter was 
standing on, and shambled to her. Raising her- 

self, she gave the cub a slap that sent it rolling 
| across the floor. Her act reminded Peter of an 
| impatient woman slapping her child for bothering 
her when she has important matters on hand. 
As the cub rolled over, it caught sight of Peter 
on his pedestal, and the haste with which the 
little fellow scrambled into a hole was so comical 
| that the young man could not help laughing. 
Another cub soon moved out, but seeing Peter, 
quickly retreated. 

The sun grew hotter and hotter, until the young 
man felt that he was in danger of being broiled 
| against the cliff. He looked up, but there was 

no possibility of scaling that overhanging wall. 
Then he looked down longingly at the river. 
“The jumping would be easy, but how about the 
stopping ?’”’ said Peter to himself, whimsically. 
He could not entertain the thought. Although 
‘a plunge into the cool, clear water would have 
been delightful, the distance was too great to be 
ventured while any other hope should remain. 

“You old beast, you!” he exclaimed angrily, 











lapped the water and rolled in it, but did not | 


retreated till his back was against the fallen rock | shaking his fist at his enemy, while with the 
at the end of the ledge, where he stood on guard | other sleeve he mopped his red, dripping face. 
with uplifted hoe, meaning to hit the bear once,| The bear was lying comfortably in the water. 
at least, before jumping after the dogs. | “If I could get one good, square whack at you 
But he quickly changed his plan. The jump | with this hoe, I’d fix you!” 
would be dangerous, and it could be taken as a} At his voice the bear rose and looked at him in 
last resort ‘at any time. Putting one hand on the | a peculiar way, as if she meant to reply: “All 
rock, which was about five feet high, and the | | Tight; come down and hit me. I won’t run 





other on the end of his hoe-handle, he leaped | away.’ But Peter declined the challenge. 
upon the rock. Now he was in a fair position for| At noon the shadow of the upper cliff had 


| defence, being above and nearly out of reach of | covered the ledge, and Peter’s position was much 
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improved. A cool breeze blew up-river, and but 
for his increasing thirst he would now have been 
comparatively comfortable. 

The bear, however, soon came on with more 
vigor than ever. For a while Peter had all he 
could do to repel her advances. He succeeded 
in hitting her twice with the hoe, but the only 
effect was to put her into a rage, and make her 
more eager to get him. 

When she withdrew again, Peter was so tired 
that he sat down on his pedestal to rest. Then 
the bear, under the impression that he was now 
within her reach, promptly returned, and kept 
him busy for another hour or two. While this 
fight was going on, he heard the dogs barking 
and whining, and then he caught a glimpse of 
them swimming across the river; but as they 
could not climb the cliff, they had to swim bac’. 

Again the she bear retired; and then Peter 
had a good, long rest, although he had to take it 
standing up, not daring to tempt his enemy again 
by sitting down. 

The next attack was the most determined of 
all, and lasted till the shadow of the cliff reached 
beyond the river. When it was over, Peter could 
see nothing of the dogs, and supposed they had 
got tired and hungry and gone home. He would 
have been glad enough to go home, too, if that 
unreasonable old she bear would let him. As it 
was, he felt a little discouraged by the desertion 
of the dogs. 

Perhaps when night came on hunger might 
drive the bear off into the mountains to find 
something to eat for herself and her cubs. That 
would give him an opportunity to escape. But, 
on the other hand, hunger might drive her to a 
more resolute effort to make a meal of him; and 
in the darkness she might succeed. One bad 
feature of the situation was that he could not be 
missed at home for several days. 

“Not until she had digested me,” thought 
Peter. 

The outlook appeared discouraging, but Peter 
did not despair. He could 
always jump to the river, 
and there was a chance in 
that. It would, at worst, 
save him from the bear. The 
thought of the cool water 
tempted him, but he still 
restrained himself. 

The last rays of the sun 
were shining against the 
cedars on top of the moun- 
tain east of the river, when 
Peter heard a sharp bark. 
The next moment Trap and 
Watch came bounding round 
the corner in the ledge, and 
rushed at the bear. Tanta- 
lized by the sight of the 
animal beyond their reach, 
they had gone down the river 
until they could cross, and then had 

returned to the bear’s den from above. 

At the first bark the bear turned to meet them. 
When she rose on her haunches to use her paws, 
she sat only a few inches from the edge of the 
cliff. Possibly she had learned, from having 
lived here long, that the easiest way to get rid of 
her enemies was to knock them over the precipice. 

The dogs had learned something, too, and kept 
out of her reach. Fearing that she might serve 
them as she had done before, Peter quickly 
sprang down from his perch. He was about to 
run up behind the bear, and try to cut her head 
open with the hoe. 

He changed his plan suddenly. Lowering the 
hoe, he grasped the handle firmly with both 
hands, and moved round till he was but little 
behind the bear, and between her and the nearest 
wall. Then he rushed at her, using the big hoe 
as a battering-ram. She was wholly occupied 
with the dogs at the moment. 

The hoe struck her squarely, and her hind 
parts were knocked over the edge of the cliff; 
but she caught the rough rock with her front 
cdaws, growling fiercely, and doing her best to 
get back upon the ledge. Peter hammered her 
paws with the hoe until he broke her hold, and 
then she fell back and dropped down, down, as 
the dogs had dropped. 

He heard the great splash, and looked over in 
time to see her come to the surface and strike out 
for the east bank. The dogs stood with their 
heads over the edge of the cliff, barking at her 
loudly. 

On reaching the bank, the bear sat down and 
watched the cliff for a minute or two; then she 
rose and disappeared into the bushes. 

While Peter was quenching his thirst at the 
little spring, the dogs began to bark under the 
cliff at the cubs, but it was getting dark, and 
the old bear would doubtless return. So Peter 
shouldered his hoe, called off the dogs, and after 
making his way cautiously along the ledge and 
up the path, went home. 

Early the next morning he and his father, 
armed with guns, came to the den in the cliff, but 
the wise old bear had foreseen this visit. 

“We're too late, it seems,’’ remarked Peter’s 
father. “Ma bear took her family last night, and 
left for parts unknown. You'll never set eyes 
on ’em any more.’’ 

“Oh well, let her go,”’ said Peter. “Don’t care 
much about killing an animal with young ones 
anyway. The old brute treated me and the dogs 
a little mean, but she got paid back for it. Sol 
guess we’ll call it square, seeing I’ve got to.”’ 
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Current Topics. 


The pretentious or unmusical names which 
many American towns bear invite amusement, 
sometimes derision. If it were not for the flavor 


of antiquity which clings to them some English | 


placenames might be criticised. Thus in a 
recent brief list of ecclesiastical preferments and 


appointments appeared such names as Tolpuddle, | 
Shineliffe and Fugglestone. Better, perhaps, | 


Babylon Lower Mills, or Northeast Jefferson 
Hollow. pated 


To check the “indraft’’ of the English rural 


population toward the cities, it is proposed to | 


extend stone pavements and electric lights to all 
the villages and hamlets, thus increasing comfort 
at the sacrifice of picturesqueness. The London 
W orld says, “It is fortunate for those who conjure 
up this unlovely vision . . 
is no longer among us.” His reverence for 
natural beauty was so strong that the disfigure- 
ment of a landscape affected him like a blasphemy. 


A practical form of summer clubwork has | 
been introduced by Jewish women of Cincin-| 
nati, who furnish free trolley rides for convales- | 


cents among their sick poor. In many cases such 
a ride affords the single opportunity of the year 
to see open fields and wide horizons, and is of 
incalculable medicinal value. Those of us who 
are inclined to murmur because our summer pro- 
gramme does not include the Paris Exposition 
may well draw a comparison of conditions, and 
as far as possible arrange some personal outing 
for the sick and poor. 

The recently published diary of the 
Duchess of ‘Teck contains this remarkable quota- 
tion from Queen Victoria, a signal-flag for young 
and old: “God has been so good to me that now, 
in my old age, I want to confess that I have not 
any dislikes.” One of the greatest generals of 
Victoria’s whole reign, Charles Napier, once 
made a similar statement: “I never feel angry 
at any one—beyond wishing to break their bones 
with a broomstick!’’ Then, as if repenting of 
even his laughing exception, Napier added: 
“That was not my mind that spoke. I am a 
child in the hands of God.’ 

“ A sympathetic strike "’ of a unique kind 
occurred in New Jersey the other day. A poor 
old horse was used in a certain department of 


a glass factory, but did not have the privilege | 
which his human fellow-workmen enjoyed of 


“knocking off’? when the whistle sounded. The 
men tried unsuccessfully to obtain shorter hours 


for the old nag, and at last “struck,” but gave | 
notice that they would gladly resume work | 
whenever the horse’s hours of labor should be | 


made to conform to theirown. The newspapers 
are silent as to the result, but it is to be hoped 
that matters have been settled to the satisfaction 
of all—especially of the horse. 

The industrial progress of the South is 
finely indicated by some recently reported inci- 
dents in North Carolina. A man who had been 
living on a small farm, almost crushed with debts, 
went into a cotton-mill with five of his children, 
and in five years earned and saved enough money 
to pay off all his debts and to buy another tarm 
of eighty acres. Another poor farmer went into 
a cotton-mill with seven of his children, and in 
four years was able to pay off the mortgage that 
had burdened him, to buy another farm of a 
hundred acres, and still to have money left in the 
bank. A land in which such things are of 
common occurrence is on the highroad to pros- 
perity, and very near the goal. 

There are no great unclaimed estates 
in England, despite mistaken or fraudulent asser- 
tions to the contrary. The State Department 
warns the American public against possible 
swindling effected by the promoters of schemes 
based on imaginary assets. A London firm of 
solicitors was asked by the United States 
Embassy to examine certain claims. In one 
thousand cases thus sifted no valid claim was 
discovered. Furthermore, there are no large 
deposits in the Bank of England awaiting 
cGaimants. The familiar theory that people like 
to be imposed upon is made more probable by 
the history of the pursuit of supposed estates in 
comparison with which a “Castle in Spain’’ is 
substantiality itself. 


“I named my son for Colonel Blank,’”’ said 
a father one day, “before certain chapters in his 
history were written, or I should not have done 
so.” His was not an unusual experience. Not 
only is a man’s record constantly changing while 
he lives, but the opinion of him in the early 
years after his death may vary much from the 
world’s final estimate. Senator Hoar doubtless 
had this idea in mind when he said, on the 
occasion of the presentation of a statue for 
Statuary Hall, that the state giving it had done 
well to wait until its subject had been dead for 
fifty years. He wished it might be the rule with 
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| every state in selecting from among its distin- render to the country, under such conditions as | will be harder to establish ; for there are many 


way. Real worth lasts. ° 
| — 


Twenty-one wagons passed through the | 


solemn procession. They were loaded with the 
last marketable black walnut logs in the county. 
The ceremony would have been equally appro- 
priate in any other county of the great central 
states. The walnut, which half a century ago 
was the most plentiful and majestic tree of the 
region, is to-day practically extinct. A stronger 
argument for protective forestry laws would be 
hard to find. 
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INSPIRATION. 
The thoughts and deeds of a coming man 


Are framed when he little knows. 
| Thomas Seton Jevons. 


————————Sor 








Last Days in Congress. 

N the last days of a session, Congress seems 

| not unlike a great school preparing for its 

final examinations and getting ready for a) 
| long holiday. There is in each case about the | 
same mixture of hurry, hard work, enthusiasm | 
and pleasant anticipation. 

Every Congressman is busy as a session nears 
anend. It is the last chance to get things done, 
and the success or failure of a great measure 
|may depend upon some trifling circumstance. 
In the rush to get the necessary bills through, 
many loose legislative threads would be left | 
hanging were it not for the vigilance of alert men. | 


ures are at this time receiving their finishing 
touches, in conference committee or elsewhere ; 
and senators and representatives who were half- 
indifferent regarding them at an earlier stage, 
now feel that the time when action is most effect- 
ive has really come. Members are seen hurrying 
from one House to the other, in and out of lobby 
and committee-room, in eager conference with | 
their associates, or with the Speaker in the) 
House, or the ‘“‘steering committee’ in the 
Senate. It seems to be a case of “now or) 
never,”’ and every man is keyed up to his highest | 
tension, like pupils taking a final examination. | 

One of the last things Congress does is to| 





a full disclosure of the truth, or to interpose tech- 
nicalities to promote the escape of the guilty. 


guished sons those whom it would honor in this | exist, would be to put an obstacle in the way of | universities, and each has its own intellectual 


yardstick. 
Moreover, the democratic spirit is so strong 


The United States in Cuba is in the position | here that the American people are not likely to 


the island, not on its own account, but in trust 
for the people and for whatever government they 


city of Wabash, Indiana, the other day, in| of a trustee. It is administering the affairs of approve a rigid educational test at the start. 


They do not believe in closing the civil service 


door to a possible Abraham Lincoln because 


may later establish. The odium which rightly | he lacks “book-learning.” 


attaches to any breach of trust is intensified, in | 
this instance, by the fact that the United States | 
has assumed the trust of its own motion. It has | 


Professor Lowell suggests, therefore, the es- 


tablishment of a special government school, to 


which appointments shall be made as they are 


relieved the Cubans of Spanish misrule, with the now made to West Point and Annapolis, and 
avowed purpose of giving them a pure and honest from which a young man shall go forth to life 
government and of teaching them to govern | work in a new profession: The United States 
themselves. | Civil Service. 


Spanish officials used to loot the public treasury | 
without compunction; but American officials in 
Cuba must be held to a more rigid accountability | 
than if their service were in this country, not 
only because the people whom they serve are | 
helpless, but because the Cubans look to them 





Towns Made to Order. 


HEN the atlas-maker visits a state in 
the central West, say five years hence, 
he will find seven towns which do not 


Appropriation bills and other important meas- | - 


and reaping the reward of them. 


as examples of American principles and methods. pow appear on any map. Friends of a certain 
Dishonesty in officials under such conditions railroad president could tell him thejr names 
takes on almost the character of high treason, 80 to day, although the towns have not been built. 
serious an assault is it upon the national honor. | The president, who has just completed an exten- 
' sion of his line, has picked out seven places along 








: ° | the road where settlements would look pretty— 
AVARICE. |and “make business.’’ To save time, he has 
A thirst for gold, | already named them. 
Zhe beggar's vice, which can butoverwhelm = | This ingenious gentleman is not the only 
% Byron. | railroad magnate who cherishes town-building 
eet | schemes. The Western papers tell of seven 
A Great Nurse. | other railroads which are planning to distribute 


- |assorted immigrants to lonesome spots along 

UIETLY, and without public demonstra- their various routes. One road in the Southwest 

tion thrust upon her, a sweet old lady | wants fifty new towns; a Northwestern road 

who, after Queen Victoria, is perhaps the | designs to found thirty-eight, and the other five 

best-loved woman in the British Isles, recently yoads have hopes of building up from five to 
celebrated her eightieth birthday. | twenty towns each. 

Florence Nightingale—she of the lovely name ‘There is room for these towns. In fact, in the 
and lovelier life—has survived now for nearly | places where it is proposed to establish them 
half a century the achievements which made her | there is nothing but room—and railroad track. 
name a household word. Ever since the Crimean That does not mean that they may not some day 
War, when the wounded in the hospitals used to | pe large and prosperous. 
kiss her shadow on the wall as she passed, she | 4 notion prevails that villages and cities begin 
has been at once paying the penalty of her labors | and grow because of conspicuous natural ad- 
| vantages. ‘That is not always true. Many 
They left her an invalid forlife. But fromher | biaces merely “happen.” ‘The new’ railroad 
couch she has directed the progress of the insti- | towns, being deliberately planned, may enjoy 
tution for the training of nurses founded by the | penesits and opportunities which chance-created 
fund raised for her by public subseription. The towns are liable to lack. For one thing, the 








dispatch a joint committee of the two Houses to | Women of England started it, and every soldier | 


railroads will have a vital interest in 


- : paternal 
the President to ask him if he has any message | '@ the army contributed a day’s pay ; for Tommy | their welfare. And to be nursed and tended by 
to send to Congress, as it is about to adjourn, | Atkins knows his friends. And besides this 4 healthy railroad is the next best thing to being 
This is merely a formality ; his reply is usually a | §P¢cial interest, she, the founder of our system | horn rich. 
message of congratulation and farewell. On | f modern army nursing, has had the joy of 
March 4, 1997, however, the committee sent by | Wtching her work prosper, expand, and attain 


* 





the Fifty-fourth Congress, then nearing its end, | 
announced | 





| parted and was on the way to the Capitol to 
| attend the inauguration of his successor. 





The Class of Naughty-Naught. 

HE class of 1900, in school and college, in | 
thought will salute its predecessors, near | 
and remote, on the coming graduation day. | 

As an end-of-the-century class, its interest may | 

go out sympathetically to the graduates of 1800. 

It may congratulate itself on its superior 
advantages and surroundings. The picture, for 
example, of a New York young man on his way | 
to the commencement exercises a century ago | 
would suggest certain changes and developments. 
He saw no telegraph, telephone nor trolley wires ; 
no electric light posts, no street-car, no bicycle, no 
automobile, no steam fire-engine, no gas fixture 
in a window, with baseball glove and catcher’s 
mask suspended thereon; no one of many con- | 
veniences and absolutely necessary contrivances 
as we now estimate them. 

Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to infer 
that the material side of the environment was a 
fair indication of the mental equipment and pos- 
sibilities of that day. A diploma is a commission | 








world-wide influence. 

The ungrudging acceptance of the services of 
women nurses in the Civil War and our recent | 
Spanish War was chiefly due to the prejudices | 
overcome, the results attained, the admiration | 
extorted by this gentle, resolute and gifted English | 
woman, who had shown the way. 

So, too, the whole Red Cross system was a 
natural outgrowth of her work. It is in no 
sense lessening the praise due to those more 
immediately concerned to say this; it is merely 
asserting that Clara Barton and her band of 
nurses, Lady Randolph Churchill and hers, are 
natural successors to Florence Nightingale, car- 
rying forward the work begun by her to an 
extent and with resources unknown in her day. 
How many more lives could the great lady-in- 
chief have saved in the Crimea had she but had 
those novel modern mercies, the hospital-train 
and the hospital-ship, at her disposal ! 





Colonial Civil Service. 

HE growing appreciation of the difficulty 
"Tet ne tas tis county has before tin the 
Philippines is happily bringing also an > 
increasing sense of responsibility for the kind of 
civil service to be established there. All thinking | 
men agree that it should be honest, efficient and 
non-partisan; but not all are in accord as to. 
how these qualities can be secured. 
Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell, lately appointed pro- | 


to do something in and for the world, and it must fessor of government at Harvard University, has 
be owned that the class of 1800 and other classes | made a study of the forms of colonial civil service 
| of that general period set an example of perform- employed by Great Britain, Holland and France, 
|ance that our candidates for certificates and | the three nations which have given most atten- | 
| degrees may well imitate. It is the use, and not| tion to the subject and brought it nearest to 
| merely the number, of advantages that is decisive. | perfection. In a recent book, he draws some 
interesting conclusions as to the best course for 
the United States to pursue. 
A century of experience has taught these 

The Cuban Scandals. countries the impossibility of fitting candidates 
HE scandals which havearisen in the postal | in advance for the special duties they must 
administration in Cuba are an occasion of perform in foreign countries, among peoples 
chagrin and grief to all true Americans. whose language and customs are unfamiliar. | 

One postal official of high rank has been arrested | They have all come, therefore, to agree in these | 
for fraud; another has been suspended and | conclusions: i 
superseded for extravagance and neglect ; several | © That it is better first to select young men of good | 
| minor officials have confessed wrong-doing or | health, character and general intelligence; to | 
| are suspected of it. The mere headquarters’ | train them in such studies as will open their | 
| expenses of the postal service in Cuba last year minds, quicken their faculties and familiarize 
| absorbed nearly the whole.of the postal revenue; | them with the rudiments of their future duties ; 
| and the director of the service received in salary | to place them first in subordinate positions; to 
and perquisites more than is paid to the Post-| promote them as they acquire experience and 
master-General of the United States. | show fitness ; and finally, to ensure the perma-_ 
The Presidenthas ordered a searching investiga- nency of their positions during efficiency, and an 
tion, with a view to the removal and punishment | adequate pension when they are incapacitated | 
| of all who have been concerned in extravagant | by age. 
| or dishonest practices. He should be sustained; In England, Holland and France, a standard 














| in this resolute purpose by Americans of all | for the intellectual test is set by the representa- 
| parties. The worst service which any one could | tive universities. In this country, a standard | 


Fadeth Not Away. 


HE old professor sat listening with a half- 
smile while his class explained certain facis 
in metaphysics. 

The brain, they said, retained longest the first 
impressions made upon it. Memories of middle 
life faded out, while those of childhood remained 
vivid and clear. Dying persons had been known 
to speak in a language which they had learned in 
childhood, and forgotten during a long lifetime. 

When the class was dismissed, one of the young 
men, as usual, lingered to walk across the campus 
with the professor. The class had noticed that 
the old man was a little more deaf this winter, a 
little duller of sight, a little more gentle. They 
contrived that he should not cross the icy spaces 
without some one to assist him. 

“All that is true, Bob,” he said, thinking of the 
recitation and talking half to himself. “Quite 
true, and very strange. You learn in cltildhood a 
language, simple enough, having to do with the 
foundation of things: God and heaven and you, 
yourself. Then you get out into the world and 
forget it. You learn difficult languages—philoso- 
phy or trade or politics; loud, strident kinds of 
talk that move the world, and you do your share 
of talking as loudly as you can. 

“But presently these things begin to fade out of 
your mind. They seem less weighty; they count 
for little. The old language that you learned on 
your mother’s knee comes back, and you find 
yourself speaking itagain. These later languages 
are alien; that is your own tongue.” 

“It is strange, sir,’ said Bob, with a bewildered 
face. i 
He brought the professor to his own door, and 
bade him good night. The old man lingered, look- 
ing with a wistful smile at the great quadrangle 
with the shadowy buildings in which languages 
and philosophy and sciences were taught. 

“IT have indeed gone back to the beginning!” !\ 
said. “These things seem to mean so little, and ! 
think so often of the first line that I ever learne«! 

“*Now I lay me down to sleep!’” 





Lady Colonels. 


MERICAN women have secured for then 
selves, and have been given by courtes) 
many prominent positions in the bus) 

world, but there is one position which seve! ul 
European women occupy that their Americ’' 
sisters have never yet filled—that of colonel o! 
regiment. 

The Lady’s Realm states that the first wom: 
who held this office was the widow of the Ts: 
Nicolas I., about half a century ago. Since thi: 
time the grand duchesses of the imperial house 
in Russia have, as a rule, been made nomic: 
commanders of regiments. : 

The kaiser, when a foreign princess whom |" 
wishes to honor visits Germany, presents !) 
with a regiment. Queen Victoria is colonel of t! 
First Prussian Dragoons, the regiment bear!" 
her name. 

Queen Wilhelmina of Holland, on her rece 
visit to Potsdam, was made happy by the gift ©! 
the Fifteenth Hussars. The royal girl-colone! 








JUNE 21, 1900. 


invited her officers to The Hague, and entertained 
them in regal fashion. 

The duties of the English and German princesses 
who command regiments are to review them once 
or twice a year, and afterward to entertain the 
officers and their wives, wearing upon these 
occasions the uniform, as near as may be, of their 
regiments. 

The Empress Frederick, who is colonel of the 
Second Guard Hussars and the Eightieth Infantry, 
takes a motherly interest in the welfare of officers 
and privates, and is greatly beloved by them. 


~~ 
> 





“SAVING THE MARK.” 


“T notice,” said an old editor, looking over the 
manuscript of a new man on the staff, “you use 
the phrase, ‘Heaven save the mark!’ Do you 
know exactly what that means?” 

“No, sir,” answered the new reporter, “although | 
I have a general idea of the meaning I intend it to 
convey.” 

“It may be remarked, in the first place, that the 
correct form of the expression is ‘God save the 
mark.’ But do you know what the.‘mark’ is?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you know what you want it ‘saved’ from?” | 

“N-no, sir; not exactly.” 

“Do you know why heaven should be called | 
upon to save a ‘mark’ you know nothing about 
from some calamity or danger of which you are | 
equally ignorant?” | 

“IT do not.” 

“Then let us not use the phrase,” said the old 
editor, drawing his pencil through it—and this 
reporter never used it again. But within a few 
days another reporter brought in an article which, 
singularly enough, contained the expression, “God | 
save the mark!” The editor, after looking over 
the manuscript, called in this reporter in his turn, 
and interrogated him. 

“Do you know exactly what that phrase means?” 

“I think I do, sir,” answered the reporter. 

“Ah? And what is the ‘mark,’ then?” 

“It is an object or target aimed at, as in archery.” 

“But what do you want it ‘saved’ from?” 

“From an arrow, sir. ‘God save the mark!’ is 
an ejaculatory phrase expressive of irony or a 
humorous sense of the extraordinary. When an 
archer shot well, he was accustomed to say, ‘God 
save the mark!’ meaning to express a desire that 
the mark should not be hit, and his arrow dis- 
placed, by some one coming after him. Ironically, 
it was said to a novice whose arrow falls wide of 
the mark. In this case, it signifies —” 

“That will do,” said the old editor. “I see you 
have been reading Brewer. In consideration of 
the fact that you fully understand the expression, 
we will use it this once.” 
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TWO SUFFERERS. 


The Turkish minister called on Secretary Hay 
not long ago to tell, in a tone of mingled pain and | 
indignation, how much he had been misrepresented | 
by the sensational newspapers of this country. | 
The particular thing that disturbed the minister | 
most was the publication of what purported to be | 
a newspaper interview with him, in which he was | 
represented as having said: ‘My wife is a beauti- | 
ful woman,” in speaking of the circumstances | 
attending the coming of a Moslem woman to 
Washington. 

He assured Secretary Hay that he had never 
said any such thing, and went on to explain that 
in his own country no one but a person of low 
breeding would speak of the beauty of his wife. 
Indeed, were it supposed by his government that 
he had made such a remark, his recall would be 
probable. | 

The wide difference between American and 
Turkish standards of etiquette in matters of this | 
sort was not appreciated by the thoughtless | 
reporter, who, in order to round out a story, had | 
put the words into the minister’s mouth. | 

When Ali Ferrough Bey was relating this 
incident to some American friends, they asked 
him what Secretary Hay ‘said to his protestation 
on this score. | 

“Ah,” replied the minister, “‘I, too, have 
suffered,’ was what he said,” by which it appears 
that Mr. Hay had endeavored to console him by | 
explaining that in this land of unfettered liberty 
all public men are liable to misrepresentation in | 
the more irresponsible newspapers. 





——— +e 


HALF-DEAF. 


James Payn says, in “The Backwater of Life,” | 
that as soon as he became deaf, his friends tried 
to hearten him by collecting anecdotes of those 
who have made humorous mistakes through 
suffering a like infirmity. The efficacy of that 
method may be doubted, but such as it is, many 
have had to endure it. } 

Oue story is indeed to be tolerated, because it | 
refers to a gentleman who, although deaf, was not 
So much so as he pretended to be. A friend came 
to him one day, and shouted: 

“Will you lend me half a sovereign?” 

“What?” 

“Will you lend me half a sovereign?” was the 
Still louder petition. 

“What was that?” 

“Will you lend me a sovereign?” 

“You said half a sovereign before!” 


a> 
> 





SYMPATHY. 
‘ The following story, which shows that sympathy 
- 'wS NO distinetion of rank or position, is told 
> ‘he Vienna correspondent of the London 
corning Post. Not long ago a thirteen-year-old 


Schoolboy was summoned home from his boarding- 


—- at Linz to attend his father’s funeral in 
ca una. When the lad reached the station at 
Inz he had to wait for the train. 


“Sap. short inaction must have brought home his 
Ms os afresh to him, for when the train steamed in 
© Was weeping bitterly. His distress was noticed 





THE YOUTH’S 


by a lady in a first-class compartment, who 
called the guard and had the boy brought to her. 
* Then she paid the excess fare for travelling 
first-class, and during the rest of the boy’s journey 
devoted herself to the task of comforting him and 
relieving the tedium of the long journey to Vienna. 

She told him that she knew how lonely he felt, 
for she had suffered the loss of a parent who 
had died suddenly in a foreign land. The boy 
was comforted, but he did not know till Vienna 


was reached that the kind-hearted lady was the | 


Archduchess Maria Valeria, daughter of the 
Emperor of Austria. 


FRIGHTENED. 


It was in the kitchen of a small flat. The 
occupants were a little girl of three years of age, 
and her loving mother and doting grandmother 
who were engaged in an animated conversation. 
Suddenly the grandmother discovered that the 
teakettle was steaming away, and needed replen- 
ishing from the hydrant. The Chicago Record 
gives the story as follows: 


ma took the kettle from the stove, but had 
r 

the child. There were two almost simultaneous 
shrieks, and then the mother, uttering a third one, 
d forward and caught the cherub in her 
arms, her frantic exclamations mingling with the 
agonized wail of the child and the hysterical sobs 
of the grandmother. 

n about two minutes the child’s face was 
covered with layers of sweet oil, white of egg, 
sanitary cotton and flour, and the grandmother 
was speeding round the corner on the way to the 
family doctor’s. 

The doctor came and removed the layers of 
emollients. . Then he laughed heartlessly, and 
asked the women why they had called him. _ 

“There is nothing the matter with the child’s 
face,” he said. 

“It must be her arms and shoulders,” said 
the mother. “Tell mother where you are hurt, 
darling?” ’ ‘ 

“1 aint hurt,” said the child, “but grandma 
screamed so she scared me.” 


EXPRESSING HIS DISGUST. 
Probably most writers of serial stories are 
familiar with the sensation of receiving letters of 
commendation or disapproval from interested 


readers who are following up the stories as they | 
| appear in their regular weekly or monthly instal- 


ments. Occasionally some curious person asks 


| for private information as to what the outcome is 


to be, while others offer suggestions as to the 
disposition to be made of the villain, or express a 
fear that the author intends to marry the hero to 
the wrong woman. 


The writer of a serial story in one of the 
magazines a few i 
letter from an indignant reader. he names are 
changed for obvious reasons: 

“DEAR SIR: 
that I regard your ‘Simeon Stacy,’ now running 
ou the Blank a ~ ne, as a little the thinnest 
novel I have ever read. Furthermore, the principal 
eharacter in the story, to whom you give the title 
réle, so to speak, is so thoroughly detestable a 
man that I have taken the most effective means 
in my power to show my contempt for him by 
coaes Be name—which ——- to be the 
same as his—to something as unlike it as possible. 

“Yours truly, 
“ANDREW JACOBSON (formerly Simeon Stacy).” 


pular 


A FORMIDABLE CORRECTION. 


The proper spelling of Welsh names is a matter 
known only to experts, and it gives much trouble 
to English post-office officials, who are able in 
many cases to make only a guess, so to speak, 
at the spelling of place names. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, in an article in an English magazine, 
gives an amusing example of this. 


On March 2, 1888, the following telegram was 
handed in for delivery at the post-office of 
on es io Lianfai I I hwllelydli 

oin anfairpwligwngwllgogerhwliclydli- 
BoRoKOC . Shall be at home by four-thirty.” 

he postmaster, thinking that there was ‘more 

than a fair penn’orth” of consonants in the name, 
referred it to his surveyor, who wrote back: 

“Tt is an attempt at the name of a village 
in Anglesey, but is evidently not written by a 
Welshman ; the spelling is incorrect, and but for 
the joke of the th ng, the ordinary abbreviation— 
Lianfairpwll—woul have been better. The hame, 
correctly written, I give below: Llanfairpwllgwyn- 
gyllgogerchwyrnydrobwillandisilliogogogoch.” 


HIS BEGINNING. 


Years ago there was a cold night in the latter 
part of December at Brattleboro, Vermont. There 


had been many freezing nights there before, but on | 


this one something happened. 


A youn 
beauty of the great white stillness, went out-of- 
doors, and slowly. _ with much delight, modelled 
a figure which, in his mind, stood for the Recording 
Angel writing down the events of the year just 
dead. All night the statue grew, and the sculptor 
threw on water at intervals, to freeze it into 
hardness. He was alone and happy. 

The next — the neighbors awoke to find 
the snow angel, pen in hand, recording their history 
upon a snowy scroll. 

Local history says that this bit of work decided 
the future of the young man who did it. He 
resolved to become a sculptor, and went abroad 
to study. Well known as his work afterward 
became, perhaps he took no such pleasure in it 
as in that little bit of modelling under the cold 
Vermont sky. 


PAID IN FULL. 


A working sense of fun is a good thing to have, 
for sometimes, if the humor of a situation cannot 
take the place of cash, there is no compensation 
at all. A case in point, as the Londoner prints 
it, is that of the late H. D. Traill, an English 
litterateur. 


One of Mr. Traill’s earliest journalistic commis- 
sions was to write a series of articles, in a paper 
edited by a lady well known thirty years ago as | 
a strong advocate of “women’s rights,” on the 
anomalies ane injustices of the law relating to 
woman’s property. 

The articles were duly written and published, 
but the remuneration agreed upon was not forth- 
coming. After repeated but fruitless demands | 
for ae Mr. Traill brought a suit against | 
the y, who successfully invoked against her 
—* the very law she had engaged him to 
attack. 





taken two steps when she collided with | 


COMPANION. 


The Best time to begin using Rubifoam is when the | 


teeth are young. It starts them right and keeps them | 
80. 2% cents. (Ado. ( 
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} sent on approval, 50%. 150 diff. foreign 
| Sia 0c. Mekeol Stamp Da tentery Bldg. Be Louis, Mo. 
Every Boy in Business for Himself. 

Send your name for our Catalogue and price- 
lists of our Gold Aluminum Goods. We have 


articles needed daily in every house. 
| L. & H. Supply Co., 46 Ganmene Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. | 


fy A Telegraph Operator’s 
: WORK IS PLEASANT, 


Pays good wages, and leads to 
theh 


greet ositions. We teach 
it quickly an¢ 


start our graduates 
in telegraph service. Railroads are 
very busy. 


Operators are in great 
demand. Write for catalogue. 


| VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


_ The School of Agriculture and 
Horticulture in Harvard University 


| teaches young men to become successful 
FARMERS, GARDENERS, FLORISTS, FORESTERS, LAND- 
| SCAPE ARCHITECTS AND TEACHERS AND INVES- 
TIGATORS IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 
For explanatory Circular, address Corresponding | 
Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. | 


ever, KREMENTZ 


ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTON | 


Has the name “Krementz” stamped on the back, show- | 
ing quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate out- 
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Tours for Ladies 


The Bicycle has brought a host of 
advantages to Ladies — for delightful 
exercise — for short or long tours in 
company with friends—a- freedom 
and yet a safety most welcome. And 
no wheel can equal the Bevel-Gear 
for their use — with it climbing hills 
is easy—and there’s no chain to 
catch skirts. 


Bevel-Gear Chainless Models 41, 42: $60. 
Models 17, 18: $50. 


Adults’ Chain Models, $25,$26,$30,$35. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Models, $25. 


Send for 1900 Crescent Catalogue Free. 


THE CRESCENT BICYCLE, 












































wears some solid buttons. Beware of imitations. You 
et a new one without charge in case a genuine | 601 Wells St., Chicago. 36 Warren St., New York. 
REMENTZ button is damaged from any cause. iia 
Special styles for Ladies’ Shirt Waists and Children’s 
Dresses. Sold by all jew- 
ellers. The peory ofa 
Collar Button free on 


request. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
33 Chestaut St., Newark, N.J. 





Reduced Prices on 





ears ago received the following | 


I take the liberty of telling you | 


Suits and Skirts. 


| N 
Summer materials, we 
will make to order fash- 
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aH. F 99 ionable suits and skirts at 
= great reductions from for- 
for ay ever. mer prices. One-third 


has been cut off the 
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| price of nearly every cloth 
suit and skirt in our line, 


JUST OUT. FREE BY MAIL. 


SEND FOR A COPY. | and every wash suit and 

skirt has been reduced to 

nail ail on Se 2 one-half of former prices; 

p Hygienic Hints, Rules for Diet, Bathing @ | asenterd aia 


» and Proper Living. What Can be Done 
, for Hay-Fever. Asthma and Hay-Fever | 
Cured to Stay Cured. ( 
Ask for Current Comments, No. 16. 


AYES, Buffalo, New York. § 


and workmanship is right 
| up to our usual standard— 
just as good as if you 
paid double the money. 
Order from this Reduced 
Price Sale as freely as you 
wish; send back anything 
you don’t like and we wil 
refund your money. 


Tailor-Made Suits, $10; 
reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to 
$10. $20 Suits re- 
duced to $13.34. 
Separate All-Wool 
Skirts; former price 
$6; reduced to $4; 
$7 Skirts reduced to $4.67. 
Handsome Wash Suits, former price $4; reduced 
to $2. $5 Wash Suits reduced to $2.50. 
$6 Wash Suits reduced to $3. 

Wash Skirts, former price $3; reduced to $1.50. 
$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. $5 Wash 
Skirts reduced to $2.50. 

Reduced prices on Bicycle Suits, Separate Bicy- 
cle Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 


We are also closing out a few sample garments, which 
were made up for exhibition in our salesroom, at one-half 
regular prices. We tell you about hundreds of reduced- 
ppace garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain 

ist, which will be sent “REE, together with samples of 
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is only stamped on meats that are per- 
fect in quality. Swift’s Premium Hams 
and Premium Bacon are so branded, 


Swift and Company 


materials, to ~y lady who wishes them 
: : Write to-day for Catalogue, samples and Bargain List; 
sg pet nag snd -—, don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Branch Houses in All Cities 




















man, Larkin G. Mead, attracted by the 
















It is an unfortunate fact,— but a fact, nevertheless, that nearly every 
one wakes up in the morning feeling distressed in some way—not suf- 
ficiently rested—bad taste in the mouth—dull headache—stomach 
ready to revolt at the slightest provocation. Why? There’s no use 
going into reasons —there are as many reasons, almost, as there are 
people. The condition exists and can be removed. Take a spoonful of 


Abbey’s Ef f ervescent Salt, 


in half atumbler of water immediately after rising. The effect is deli- 
cious! Your mouth and throat are refreshed, your stomach is soothed, 
your breath is sweetened, your bowels will move later on, gently, surely, 
as Nature intended it should be done. ApnBry’s SALT is Nature’s remedy, 
made from the salts extracted from the juices of pure Fresh Fruits. 

Dr. F. J. LEONARD, Brooklyn, N.Y., states: “I am extremely pleased with the 
results I have received from ABBEY’sS SALT. They certainly do all that is required. 
I have used other salts, but they cannot compare with, nor do they act like, your salt.” 

25c., 50c., $1.00 per bottle. 


THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO. 
Dept. B, 9-15 Murray St., New York. > 















Sold by most drug- 


Booklet fre 
gists or sent by mail. et free 


on request. 
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@ne GIRL:WHO SMILES 


By =| A. Gillette ; 


HE wind was east, and the chimney smoked, 
And the old brown house seemed dreary, | 

For nobody smiled, and nobody joked, 
The young folks grumbled, the old folks croaked, 
They had come home chilled and weary. 


Then opened the door, and a girl came in; 


Oh, she was homely,—very ; 
Her nose was pug, and her cheek was thin, 
There wasn’t a dimple from brow to chin, 
But her smile was bright and cheery. 


She spoke not a word of the cold and damp, 
Nor yet of the gloom about her, 

But she mended the fire, and lighted the lamp, 

And she put on the place a different stamp 
From that it had had without her. 


Her dress, which was something in sober brown, 
And with dampness nearly dripping, 

She changed for a bright, warm, crimson gown, 

And she looked so gay when she so came down | 
They forgot that the air was nipping. | 


They forgot that the house was a dull old place, 
And smoky from base to rafter, 

And gloom departed from every face, 

As they felt the charm of her mirthful grace, 
And the cheer of her happy laughter. 


Oh, give me the girl who will smile and sing 
And make all glad together! 

To be plain or fair is a lesser thing, 

But a kind, unselfish heart can bring 
Good cheer in the darkest weather. 
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Behind the Veil. 


HERE is no more curious | 
study than the different 
ways in which the differing 
minds of men approach | 
the dark veil hanging be- | 
fore each of them— the | 
mystery which we call | 
death. The great classical 
scholar, Porson, was chiefly 
terrified by the certainty 

that he could not carry with him the learning 

which had cost him so dear. 

‘Forty years I have given to the study of 
Greek,’’ he is reported to have said. “And what 
if they do not speak Greek there beyond?” 

A German writer says: “To go through the 
portal of death is like a horse passing into a low 
barn-door. All superfluous packages on his 
back are scraped off and left behind.” * 

“To die, to sleep;’”’ says Hamlet. “To sleep: 
perchance to dream: ay, there’s the rub!” 

Among the philosophic Asiatics so great is the 
repugnance to this dread, unsolvable problem 
that it is never mentioned by name. No one 
says that his neighbor is dead, but that he “has 
gone away—has saluted the world.’’ 

Men of cheerful temperament have thrown the 
reflection of their pleasant thoughts even beyond 
the verge of the great darkness. Charles Lamb, 
to whom home and friends were dearer than to 
most men, asks wistfully: “Sun and sky, and 
breeze . . . and summer holidays, and the green- 
ness of fields . . . and fireside conversations, and 
innocent vanities and jests . . . do these things 
go out with life? Cana ghost laugh . .. when 
you are pleasant with him?” 

Hardly a man lives who is not afraid of death, 
yet every man once in each day falls without 
fear into a State of temporary death, the mystery 
of which no physician can adequately explain. 

The same Power which guards the centres of 
life during sleep will guard them through that 
longer night. 

And let us believe with David, who, after 
praying that he might be delivered from the evils 
that threatened his life, ends his supplications 
with an allusion to the last sleep that must come 
to him in common with all men, exclaiming with 
joyful certainty: “As for me, ...I shall be 
satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness.” 
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The Great Unknown. 


FEW months ago an old Kentucky moun- 
taineer joined the people for miles around 
in going to a town where an electric car 

was to make its first trip, He was deeply 
impressed, and after much persuasion, was got 
aboard the car. The conductor laughingly told 
him it was off for Europe, and started. The old 
man tried to get off, but was restrained; then, 
thinking all he had heard was true, he pulled off 
his cap, and in the most serious voice, said: 
“Good-by, these Unilted States.’’ 

The story recalls an anecdote related by the 
missionary-explorer, David Livingstone. He led 
some natives of the interior of Africa on a toil- 
some march to the sea. When they came in| 
sight of the ocean, the men fell on their faces to | 
the ground. “We were marching -along with | 
our father,” they afterward reported -to their | 
people, “believing what the ancients had told us, | 
that the world had no end. Then all at once the | 
world said to us, ‘I am finished; there is no | 
more of me." ’’ 

In unsophisticated yet lofty words like these, 
the mountaineer and the African alike expressed 








| wanter be like me. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| their conscious impotence before the unknown 


forces of God and man. We to whom the sea 
is but a feature in the landscape, the electric 
car but a convenience of the hour, smile at such 
fears. We happen to know about these things. 
There are other things, however, that come to 


frighten us. If we understood them better, we | 


should find them no more worthy of alarm than 


| the trolley-car or the land’send. And the names 
| of some of these things are sorrow and death and 


| pain. 
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How Custer went to West Point. 


HE late John A. Bingham was, with ex- 
Senator Sherman, the last of the many Ohio 
men who were prominent in national affairs 

in the time of Lincoln. Judge Bingham entered 


Congress in 1855. He and Mr. Sherman were 


sworn in on the same day. Bingham served six- 


| teen years in Congress, and for twelve years was 
| minister to Japan. At the close of the Civil War 
| he was judge advocate in the army, and prose- 
|euted the conspirators who murdered Lincoln. 


Later he was one of the managers in the impeach- 
ment trial of President Johnson. 


With all his great achievements, J udge Bingham 
was proudest of the fact that he sent Gen. George 
A. Custer to West Point. One day in Washington, 
before the war, Judge Bingham received a letter. 

“It was a boy’s letter,” he said, in telling of it, 
“but there was something in it which captivated 
me, and after forty years I can remember that 
letter verbatim. It read thus: 

“*Dear Mr. Bingham: I am told you can send a 
boy to West Point. I am also told that you don’t 
care whether he is a democrat boy or a republican 

y. I am a democrat boy, and I want to go to 
West Point and learn to be a soldier so I can fight 
for my country. rer yours, 

JEORGE A. CUSTER.’ 

“I did not know the boy,” added Judge Bing- 
ham, “but I knew of the Custer family living at 
Rumley in my county. I wrote back that if his 
perente consented I would appoint him, and in due 

ime I did so. 

“George Custer went to West Point as my cadet, 
and I heard nothing from him until the war came 
on and I learned that he had been sent into the. 
field. Next I heard of him as engaged most gal- 
lantly at Bull Run. <A few days after that disas- 
trous battle there was a knock at my door. 
tall soldier, his shirt open in front, long yellow 
eurls hanging upon his shoulders, came in with 
stammering speech. He hesitated a moment, and 


n said: 
ie A Bingam. I am George Custer, the bo 
‘ou sent to West Point. I have fought my firs 


attle and have tried hard not to be a coward. I 
think it is my first duty to report to you, sir.’ 

“That was my first sight of Custer. God bless 
him! I took him in my arms. Indeed, he had not 
been a coward! He had been promoted on the 
field for conspicuous bravery. After that I kept 
close watch of his movements, and it pormeed me 
to see my cadet the youngest general in the on. 
In the midst of his fame he married a lovely 
woman, Elizabeth Bacon of Michigan. He 
brought his bride to me, and she declared: 

“*Mr. Bingham, I want to thank you for trans- 
formin; my neabend from a wood-chopper into a 
general of the United States army.’ 

“Noble boy! Noble woman! As I think how 
happy and proud they were that day, my heart is 
full of anguish to think of my boy cut to pieces by 
those miserable redskins in 





ie West.” 
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Giving Him Up. 


HE wilful criminal may have a soft spot in 
his heart for somebody, and gladly deny 
himself for that other’s good. Josiah Flynt, 

in his ‘“‘Tramping with Tramps,” tells the sicken- 
ing story of boys who are lured from home and 
taught, by vagabonds, the first steps of that law- 
lessness which leads to crime and punishment. 
But in one case the instructor in this evil course 
became very much attached to his little charge, 
and when Mr. Flynt saw the two they were ata 
railway station, the man sending the boy to his 
mother for a visit. For the lad was homesick, 
and had begged to return for a short time, prom- 
ising to run away again and find his leader. 

The man had been asking the boy to repeat 
what he had learned for the purpose of getting an 
aa living, and the items were seven in number. 

“You sure that’s ali, kid?” insisted the tramp. 

“Well, aint thatenough? You don’t know muc 
more yourself. No, you don’t, and you’re three 
times as old as I am.’ 

Here the boy began to pout. : 

“Now, kid, d’you know what I want yer to do?” 

“Yes! Aint yer been tellin’ me fer the last 


, 


year?’ 
“No, kid, I’ve Saget my mind. You're goin’ 


home now, aint yer 
“Just for a little while. I’m comin’ back to 
ou. ” 


“No, you aint, kid. You’re goin’ home for : 
And in about five niinutes you’ll be gone. Now I 
want yon to promise that you’ll forget everything 
I taught you. Listenin’?’”’ 

The boy was gazing down the track. 

“Now’ll you promise ?” 

“Tt’ll be hard work!” 

“Can’t_help it. You got to do it. You don’t 
ou wanter be somethin’ 
dead fine—’spectable.” 

“Aint you somethin’ dead fine ?” 

“You don’t understand, kid!” and the man 
stam his foot. “I mean, like your mother. 
Listenin’? Well,’ Rhy promise ?”’ 

The boy nodded his head, but there was a sur- 
rise in his look too great to be concealed. The 
rain was ready, and the man turned to the boy. 

Their good-by was as tender as any I ever saw. 
A kiss, a ome stroke on the shoulder, and the 
man hel the boy to climb into the box car. 

Would he remember, and would he try? Alas 
the master had taught his lessons too thoroughly! 
The boy made a Drave fight for a time, but his 
yroakence will gave way, and he drifted back into 

e 0 e. 
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Queen and Empress. 


T is not the most enviable fate in the world for 
| a woman to be born to wear a crown; but if 
one had to choose among such positions, one 
would surely elect to step into the shoes of the 
young Queen of Holland rather than into the more 
stately position of the Empress of Russia. A cor- 
respondent of the Watchman says of the Russian 
Empress that the beauty of her face is so over- 
shadowed by an expression of patient, pathetic 
melancholy, that she arouses sympathy and curi- 
osity in all who see her. 
Russian empresses have little enough to inspire 


content, and this pale, pretty woman, with the 
sad eyes and mouth, endures daily such trials of 


physical and moral strength as few American 
women would consent to jew ges 

Her husband is kind and affectionate, but he 
cannot relieve her from the severe and even cruel 
Russian court etiquette. Again and again she 
has fainted at the receptions, balls and reviews, 
a which, in spite of illness, she is obliged to 


stand. 
Notwithstanding her peony and her virtues, 
the empress is not loved by the Russian people, 
nor consulted and confided in by her husband, as 


| was her mother-in-law, the dowager empress. She 


has neither the robust physique nor the ambitious 
character of the clever dowager, and court 
intrigues, squabbles and etiquette distress and 
fatigue her. The oy | true comfort she finds in 
her dreary splendor is the personal service and 
attention she is allowed to lavish on her tiny girls. 
There the mother heart finds solace. 

In sharp contrast with the fate of this sad-faced 
empress of the largest domain in Europe is the life 
of the yous queen of the clean, free little kingdom 

Holland. She lives far more like a popular, 








of 
Ret ted belle of society than like a sovereign. 
hile the tsarina never sets her foot out of the 
doors of her palace without the heaviest pees. 
Queen Wilhelmina goes shopping, walking, skating 
and riding, whenever the whim seizes her, with a 
single attendant, and that one often only a favorite 
lady in waiting. 





HAT is the rain that beats 
In the face of the sad, gray world, 

But the breath of fair green streams that once 
Among their rushes curled ! 
Sweet mists that quivered once 
In waxen lily throats, 
Or over the rosy sunset sky 
Drifted in amethyst boats. 


What will it one day be 

But the green of the growing grass, _ 

Or the spring that bursts from the friendly hill 
To fill the traveller’s glass. * 

The pansy’s purple hood, 

The heads of amber grain, 

The violet shine of the muscadine, 

Its lavish tangle of leaf and vine— 

But first of all the rain. 
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Mr. Denkle’s Pie. ° 


" some ways Mr. Denkle was eminently con- 





servative. He had no appreciation of the 

new woman; he even failed, his wife thought, 
to do justice to the capabilities of the old. This 
was the more annoying because Mrs. Denkle 
was a person of acknowledged “faculty,” and 
preéminent in the field of cookery. It was over 
one of her best dinners, to which he was doing 
ample justice, that her husband unwisely led the 
discussion to that very point. . 


“Now, there’s cooking,” said he, helping himself 
a second time to chowder. ‘“‘Women can cook; 
but the trouble is, they don’t invent anything. 
They just cook the same old things over an’ over. 
Takes a French fellow in a paper cap to invent 
anything new to eat.” 

“Then it must be a matter of nationality,” said 
Mrs. Denkle, sarcastically. 

“Oh no,” said Mr. Denkle. ‘Over in France the 
men don’t mind cookin’; over here theydo. We'd 
cook as well as the Frenchmen if we ever took it 
into our heads to try. Why, I’ve had original 
ideas myself about puddin’s and pies and things. 
But—well, you’re a first-rate cook, Annie; first- 
rate; although you wouldn’t invent anything new 
between now and doomsday.” 

“No,” said his wife, “I wouldn’t. But I don’t 
want to stand in your way, Thomas. If you want 
to try some of those ideas of yours, I’ll lend you 
the kitchen any time.” 

“I would, only for the bakin’. You've always 
owned it takes a sight of experience to manage a 
= right, and I don’t lay claim to expe- 

ence.” s 

“Anything you’ll mix, I’ll bake,” said Annie. 
“It’s the anniversary of our weddin’ next week, 
an’ it’ll be a good chance for you to invent some- 
thing new for dinner, by way of celebration.” 

Thomas hesitated, but he saw no way to decline 
the challenge without humiliation. “Very well,” 
he agreed at last, “I will. You shall have a 
bran’-new weddin’-day pie.” 

Within a day or two after the anniversary, even 
before Mr. Denkle was out of bed and the doctor 
had ceased coming, the Hentley ——- had — 
& inquire what Thomas Denkle had put into t 


pie. ‘ 

“Nothin’ harmful,” Annie told them. “I wouldn’t 
have let him do that. Butrich! Goodland! One 
bite was ae forme. Mr. Denkle felt kind o’ 
spunky about it, I fF ma for he ate a whole piece 
and tried to eat another before he gave in.” 

“What kind o’ pie was it?” asked a neighbor. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Denkle, “it was a sort o’ 
custard-pie ; custard flavored with vanilla. Thomas 

t it stronger-flavored than he meant, I guess. 

hen it was a fruit-pie, too —” 

“What!” cried the neighbor. ‘My suz!” 

“Oh yes, it was a nig Peay! citron. 
Thomas is fond of citron, and he put in ig slices 
of it; enough for If a dozen loaves 0’ cake. 
Then he had raisins and currants, and little red 
candied cherries sprinkled in between. And there 
was a meringue on top—at least, ’twas meant for 
a meringue, but it was rather runny, and the dabs 
o’ currant jelly all melted in and made it pink. 

—— made a good pie—but they don’t. 

“Yes, Thomas is better, thank you. Oh, of 
course he was disappointed some; but then, as'I 

Id him, he needn’t feel bad about it, for there 
wa’n’t any doubt ’twas a bran’-new, original pie, 
au’ he invented it.” 
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A Thrilling Adventure. 


HILE following the trail of a bear in the 

Rocky Mountains, Colonel S. suddenly 

caught sight of three bears, a mother 
and two cubs, at the foot of a steep, snow-filled 
gulley. It was a tempting shot and a safe position, 
since the snowslide was steep, and before the 
bears could reach him there would be plenty of 
time to reload, so the hunter thought. The adven- 
ture is related in “Life and Adventures of J. G. 
Jebb.” 


The man fired, and killed one of the cubs and 
wounded the mother bear. Crouching fora d 
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risk a shot, although the bear was close upon him. 
At his right was a boulder, and he sprang behind 
it and waited. 

On came the bear; she passed the end of the 
snowslide, scrambled over the rocks, and reared 
not five paces from where the hunter awaited her. 
His hand was steady enough now. The express 
rang out, and she fell dead, literally at her slayer’s 
feet. Another shot, and the other cub toppled 
over and rolled down the slide. 

It was a narrow escape for the colonel, but he 
maintained that three bears made a pretty good 
“bag” and were worth all the risk. 
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A Business Vestryman. 


CLERGYMAN who failed to recognize the 
A fact that his “settlement” included pbusi- 
ness as well as spirituality, was reminded 
of his relapse by a parishioner who did not think 
a two-thousand-dollar man could afford to allow 
a fifteen-hundred-dollar man to do his work. 
“Harper’s Drawer” tells how the clergyman was 
made to see the business side of his calling. 


Some years ago, in one of my parishes, I had a 
vestryman who was an excellent man and my 
warm personal friend. In the neighborhood lived 
a clerical brother, an excellent and popular man, 
with whom I often exchanged pulpits. His salary 
was fifteen hundred dollars and a rectory, whilv 
mine was two thousand dollars, with a simila: 
provision for my shelter. 

One very hot summer, not being in good health, 
1 exchanged several times with him, so as to say: 
preparing sermons. 

One day I went into the large store of my vestry 
man to have a chat with him, which he opened as 
follows: 

“You have lately exchanged a good deal wit) 

r. a ’ 


“Yes, sir,” I replied. “He is a fine preacher, 
and every one in the parish admires him.” 

“TI know that,” said he. “I like him very much; 
but what is his faow of A 

“Fifteen hundred dollars and a rectory.” 

“But what are we paying you?” 

I told him. 

“Well,” he pat in, “have you considered how 
much this parish loses by these exchanges?” 

I told him I had not made that calculation. 

“Nine dollars and sixty cents is the loss per 
Sunday,” was the statement of this careful guar- 
dian of the financial interests of his parish. 


————————9e—__ 


Stronger Than Appetite. 


Te New York Commercial Advertiser reports 
that an elderly gentleman, with bald head 
and a full gray beard, recently took a seat 
at a table in a down-town restaurant, and ordered 
steak and coffee. This done, he produced a 
pocket chess-board, with flat paper men, and pro- 
ceeded to lose himself in the consideration of a 
problem. Havingj placed the men, he looked at 
them, moved one after another, muttered to him- 
self, shook his head, then replaced them as they 
were at first, and began over again. 


His steak and coffee came and shed their aroma 
unheeded. He heard nothing, saw nothing, but 
the —— before him. Men at the surrounding 
tables stopped to watch him. One young man, 
sitting be him, finished his meal, and while 
waiting for his check, turned to watch the chess- 
player. But the bishops, queens and pawns could 
not be made to accomplish their —- ‘ 

At last the young, man grew tired 0 vetting, 
and in a voice a little louder than was absolutely 
necessary to attract the attention of the waiter, 
he called, “Check!” 

The chess- ae almost jumped from his seat. 
“Nothing of the kind, sir!” he exclaimed. ‘“Noth- 
ing of the kind! hy —” 

wa beg your pardon,” said the young man, 
politely, ‘“‘I merely asked the waiter for my check.” 

The old gentleman was too much astonished to 
say anything but “Oh!” Yet he looked disturbed, 
disappointed and angry. He took a few swallows 
of lukewarm coffee, tried to eat his cold steak, 
and hastily left the restaurant with the dejected 
os of a man who had missed a chance for 

etory. 
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What the Donkey Did. 


N English singer, Clifford Hallé, used to tell 
how an audience, almost ready to weep, 
was suddenly made hilarious. 

A bog A occurred in Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, when I was travelling through that country 


The town is rather co = 
nat he 





as a baritone singer. 

cial, and the poundmaster never considers 

has any duties to —. : 

The hall where | sang was in a part of the village 

where donkeys, goats and other domestic animals 

hold most of the available space. The night was 
ma 


warm and in entrance was left open to let 
in fresh air. 
I had sung two or three numbers, and was 


announced to render a ballad well known in that 
art of the world, entitled, “Thou Art Passing 
ence, My Brother.” It is full of prmpety and 
feeling, and as the audience seemed to be alive to 
my work, I did my very best. The orchestra was 
reasonably good, and I had the audience pretty 
well under control. 

The conclusion of the song contains the words, 
“Brother, brother,” and just as I reached them and 
my voice was dying away, and everybody seemed 
spellbound, a donkey stuck his head in at the door 
and brayed “Ye-haw-w-w! ye-haw-w-w!” as if in 
answer to my words. t 

The audience went into convulsions, and the 
applause 1 anticipated was turned into howls of 
mirth. We had to stop there and conclude tle 
a. The violinist went all to pieces, nd 
walking 5 me with his bow in his hand, said: 

“I say, Hallé, if you expect to make a success 
of this South African tour, you must keep your 
relatives away from the front door!” 
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All There. 
A PHILANTHROPIC citizen of Dashville, 





moved by sympathy for his unfortunste 

townspeople who were suffering from wait 
during an exceedingly cold winter, arrange 4 
public entertainment in their behalf. 


No admission fee was charged, but it \ 
anni d that a collection would be taken. 





shot, his foot oe and he fell on his back. 
The next moment he was sliding down the slope of 
frozen snow toward the bears, who were climbing 
up to take revenge on their foe. 

Down, down he went, almost falling over the old 
bear, who made a vicious grab at him with her 


paw as he poset. She turned quickly, and half- 
sliding, half-rolling, followed him down. 

A minute later Colonel $. reached the foot of 
the slide, shaken and confused, minus his cartridge 
poo. Fortunately he had held on to his rifle; 

u 





his hand was so unsteady that he dared not 





The evening came, and the hall was well fil! 
The entertainment, consisting of recitations, 11> 
and amateur or performances, \°* 
generously applauded, and with much satisfac’! 

e philanthropic citizen, assisted by the us! 
proceeded to take up the contributions. a 

They amounted to three dollars and sixty-s°:«! 


cents. , 

“Well,” he said to the audience, after he d 
counted the money, “this collection, as you Ww : 
stand, is for the benefit of the poor—and they sec" 
to be all here.” 
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An Orthographical Adventure. 


ONCE went a-riding, although 
My friends told me not to do sough; 
As a matter of course 
I fell off my hourse, 
Who left me in tatters and wough. 


A man passing by in a sleigh 

Saw my sorrowful plight as I leigh, 
And said, ‘‘You’re a muff! 
But it is rather tuff, 

So I’ll just lift you out of the weigh.” 


He fitted me into a seat— 

I was bruised from my head to my feat, 
I had ruined my clothes, 
I had broken my nothes; 

And truly the cushions were sweat! 


Then he hustled me over the snow 
As fast as his horses could gow, 
And drove me up straight 
To a doctor’s front gaight— 
“Hi, doc! Here’s a vision of wow!” 


The doctor was drinking his tea, 
But he came and considered of mea: 
“He can’t use his tongue, 
* And he’s spoiled his right longue, 
And his ribs are not where they should 
bea. 


“There’s unusual puffiness here, 

And his shoulder-blades seem out of gere; 
This ear’s coming off, 
And that singular coff 

Is rather less pleasant than quere.” 


But he settled my various aches, 
And he splintered my numerous 
breaches ; 
And the lesson I learned 
When my powers retearned 
Prevents any future mistaches. 
A. B. DE MILLE. 
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Doll Bertha Takes a Nap. 


Come, Bertha, I’ve swung your hammock 
Right under the lilac-tree, 
And I’m going to swing you to sleep 
there, 
For it’s shady as shady can be. 


There’s a dear little nest up above you 
Where the humming-birds come and go, 

And you can look up and watch them 
As you swing, dear, to and fro. 


Not all dolls own such a hammock— 
I hope you appreciate this! 

And you look as you lie there, darling, 
As if hammock-swinging were bliss. 


Do you see the pretty cloud-shadows 
As over the lawn they creep? 
And the roses—why, Bertha, my darling! 
Sh! sh!—she is fast asleep! 
Emma C. Down. 
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Two Games of Tag. 


ONE GAME. 


How they ran! Round and round 
the trees, iri among the flower-beds or 
over them in flying leaps, up the drive- 
way and down the walks. 

Mamma, in her rocker under the 
smoke-tree, was goal, and now and 
then the puffing, panting little runners 
stopped a minute there to rest. It was 
Perry who was catcher, and Sweetheart 
and Lawrence and Debby Doolittle who 
were trying not to be caught. Lawrence 
and Debby knew they were in danger, 
but Sweetheart— never! Who could 
catch Sweetheart, with the Mercury 
wings on her heels? What! 

“Goody! Goody !’’ shouted Lawrence 
and Debby Doolittle in shrill, delighted chorus. 

“Goody!” echoed Perry. © 

“Sweetheart’s caught! Sweetheart’s It! 
goody |”? 

Even mamma laid down her mending to clap 
her hands. It» was such a wonderful victory 
when Sweetheart had to be It! 

Then away they all flew again, Sweetheart in 
hot pursuit. 

a out, Lawrence, she’s coming! Look 
out!” 


Oh, 





“Round the tree, quick, Debby Doolittle! She’s 
after you!” ; 

“Tve got you—you’re It!” and Sweethearts | 
—_ little fingers were clutching Lawrence’s | 
jacket. | 

So the game of tag went on a while till four | 
flushed, tired little runners threw themselves 
down under the smoke-tree, ready for a good long 
resting,—and of course, a story. 


THE OTHER GAME. 


“Well,” mamma said, “I'll tell you about the 
funniest game of tag you ever saw in all your 
lives—eyer 1? 

“T don’t see how it could be funner than 
catching Sweetheart!” murmured Perry. 





| little fur-jacketed folks. 


| two feet to run with, if they are quick, and my had all scampered home. They are never far 
| little runners had, every one of them, four!’’ from home, and the front door is always open.” 


| “Four feet!’ | Mamma took up her work, the story all told. 
| “Mamma!” | “Oh,” breathed Sweetheart, softly, “how I 
wish I could’ve seen that game o’ tag!” 


“Who ever!” 

“Yes, four little twinkling feet, every single 
|one of them,” went on mamma, enjoying the) “Don’t I!” cried Perry. 
| astonishment on four faces. “I saw them my-| And little Lawrence would have wished so, 
| self, so of course I know. It was the funniest too, if he hadn’t been fast asleep, you see. 
| sight! There were ‘three of them. I didn’t | ConsTANCE HAMILTON. 
| want to stop them to ask their names, but I felt | 
| sure they were Nimble and Frisk and Curl-over | 
| Tail; anyhow, they might have been. They | 
had on little fur coats, all alike, with stripes up | 
, and down the backs —”’ 


“So do I!” echoed Debby Doolittle. 


————_~<+@e 


A Breakfast in Naples. 
Leo was travelling in Europe with his father 


“Oh, squirrels!’ and mother, and they had arrived in Naples the 
night before. Breakfast was served in their 


| “Chippymunks!” 


“Yes, little striped squirrels. I expect they | room, and Leo took his bow] of bread and milk 


“I WISH I’D BEEN GOOD.” 


were little brothers and their father’s name was | to the window that he might enjoy the sights 
Mr. Chipmunk. They were really playing tag, | outside. 
and such fun! - Leo looked and ate, and ate and looked, think- 

“I kept as still as a mouse and watched them. | ing little of his breakfast, till he suddenly realized 
There were three or four big trees in a row, | that his bowl was empty and that he was still 
whose branches shook hands with each other | hungry. 
and made a long, leafy road to run on; and | “May I have some more milk, please, mamma ?”’ 
didn’t they run! Back and forth, back and | he asked. 
forth, over the green road, how the little spry| ‘‘Dear me, there isn’t a drop left!’’ and Mrs. 
fellows scurried! How they darted aside to} Partridge looked troubled. 
hide among the leaves! How they leaped and| “I presume I can buy some,” said Leo’s father. 
scampered—and laughed! Yes, they really must | ‘“There are generally plenty of miJkmen around 
have laughed, they were so bubbling over with | at this hour,” and he walked over to the window 
frolic and fun. Three children just out of school | as he spoke. 
couldn’t have enjoyed themselves better than my | ‘‘There’s a man with a goat coming this way,” 
was his comment. “I’ll go and see.” 

“One would be ahead, running with all his| Shortly afterward there was a great clatter 
might to keep ahead, and the others after him, | outside in the hall, and Leo, going to the door, 
helter-skelter. When they caught him, as they saw what made him open his eyes very wide in 
were sure to do by and by, it was his turn to | sheer astonishment. 


catch ; and so the funny game went along. 
“I imagined their mother must be at the | 


The goat was coming up-stairs ! 
At his father’s request, Leo brought his bowl; 


window, with the baby in her arms, maybe, | and there, right by the door, the man milked the 
watching the fun! I was so interested that I | goat—Leo watching, too much amazed to speak. 


suppose I moved incautiously—who knows but | 


When the bow] was filled, and Mr. Partridge 


I clapped my hands, too, when they caught | had paid for the milk, down-stairs clattered goat 
Curl-over Tail? Anyhow, there was an alarm, | and owner, and no one could tell which made the | 


Mamma laughed. “But Sweetheart has only | and—presto! my little friends were gone! They | most noise. 


CAROLINE WHEATON. 








| 


| Do you sup 


| the proceedin 


Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Transpose the same word to fill the following 
blanks: 

“ll —— my word,” cried Harold, “that —— 
essay —— that go volume of —— poems!” 
“Children,” called the mother, “come to break- 
fast, or your —— will be cold!” “All right,” 
answered James. ‘We'd better hurry, too, or we 
shall have no time to —— before school.” 


2. 
WORD-BUILDING. 


Take a little article, add a letter and make a 
conjunction; add another letter, transpose, and 
get the ocean; again, and get to burn deeply; 
Seain, and get to frighten; again, and get large 
birds; again, and get the name of a tribe which 
fought in the Crusades; again, and get a rush 
basket made in South America; again, and get a 
sacred ordinance ; again, and get a city in Cali- 

fornia; again, and get a word signifying 
the results of fastings or abstinences; 
again, and get reclaimings. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS. 


“The storm-cloud 
“There’s need 

Of haste. Go------? No indeed!” 

He dashed the in his steed. 


o<----- student arose to - 
He ------- he was seeking the T 
of Fame. 
A circulating -------! 
came. 


1” he cried. 


emple 
The end never 


4. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is a failure, deny it who can; 
My second will always be shocking; 
I’d blush to walk out on the street with 
my whole 
For fear that the boys would be mock- 
ing. 
Il. 
My first, when not in proper place, 
‘auses much mirth and laughter; 
And the second and third, with wrathful 
face, 
Sometimes comes quickly after ; 
My whole’s of iron and steel and wood, 
And often, too, of flesh and blood. 


My first is of our frame 
A very important part; 

My second on river or lake 

e nrez from the very start; 

=| third is addressed as ~~ fourth, 

f a stranger he prove to be; 

When the name of my whole is announced 
We expect strange things to see. 


5. 
HIDDEN WORD-SQUARE. 

(One word is hidden in each sentence.) 

Mary bought her new calico at Mosher 

Lamb’s. 

The dog respected his master’s wish 
to be let alone. 

In acting her part she showed an un- 
usual naturalness and grace. 

The talk seemed to Kate stiff and 
uninteresting. 


6. 
A LITERARY ZOO. 


The following animals represent the 
names of well-known writers: A beast 
of the desert; a shell-fish; a long-legged 
bird; a sly animal; a small, swift animal; 
a meek, domestic animal; a European 
song-bird ; a porcine animal. 


7. 
RIDDLE. 


I’ve said farewell, and gone for good; 
Yet you can find me in the wood ; 

I'll come no more for many a week, 
Yet—true as truth the words I speak— 
Each night your dainty couch I share, 
And occupy your easy chair. 


8. 
REVERSED CITIES. 


In each of the following sentences will 
be found the reversed name of one of the 
largest cities in the world: 

1. Never heard of a rebec? I never- 
theless know there is such an instrument. 
It is a three-stringed Moorish violin. 

2. The hat was not so becoming as I 
had thought, for the color did not suit 


er. 

3. I liked the books he sent me, so he gave me 
more of them. 

4. Please give me, sir, a pound of soap. 

5. My fruiterer was 2 very honest man, so I got 
no rotten fruit from him. 

6. Ah! a more manly boy I never saw. 
right in admiring him. 

7. John and Rose may go, but I need Reba to 
help me for a little while. 

8. There was raw wheat on their dinner-table. 
se they were going to eat it so? 

9. Owing the great crowd, he was obliged to 
stand in a limited space while making notes of 


You are 


8. 
10. Though Be had walked but a mile, he looked 
very tired on his return. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. G-uine-A, O-ute-R, U-niso-N, N-er-O, O-pa-L, 
D-ente-D—Gounod, Arnold. 

2. River. 

8. Milton, Diogenes, Columbus, Confucius, 
Charlemagne, Xenophon, Carlyle, Irving, Xerxes 
—MDCCCXCIX. 


4. PALMS 
ALIEN 
LITRE 
MERLE 
SNEER 
5. Stable, table, able, blest. 


6. Fee, fear, feast; Poe, pore, post; Lee, leer, 
leased; pay, pair, paste; beau, bore, boast; bee, 
beer, The f on, honor, honest ; C, seer, ceased; 
g0, gore, ghost. 

7. The Chinese read backward, also upward as 
well as downward. 


8. 1. Hedgehog. 2. Millicent. 3. Duncan. 4, 


| Moscow. 








PRETORIA OccuPIED.— Lord Roberts en- 
tered Pretoria, at the head of his army, June 5th. 
There was some fighting south of Pretoria, but 
the Boers made no attempt to defend the city 


proper. General Botha, the commandant-general 
of the Transvaal, withdrew his forces, and the 
local officials surrendered the city uncondition- | 
ally. jan 

THE OREGON ELEcTION, which took place 
June 4th, attracted more than ordinary attention, 
as the first contest turning upon the issues which 
are uppermost in the presidential campaign. The 
election was for minor state officers, a legislature | 
and representatives in Congress. The Demo-| 
crats and Populists supported a fusion ticket on | 
a free silver and “anti-imperialism” platform; | 
the Republicans declared for the gold standard | 
and territorial expansion. The Republicans 
elected the state officers, both Congressmen and | 
a majority of the legislature, which will choose | 
a United States Senator. 

THE ELECTION OF SENATORS.—The Senate 
committee on privileges and elections reported 
adversely the joint resolution which the House 
of Representatives passed, proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment to allow the election of United 
States Senators by popular vote. The same com- 
mittee reported favorably upon Senator Hoar’s 
plan, providing that after a legislature has taken 
seven fruitless ballots for senator, a plurality shall 
be sufficient to elect on the next. 


An Anti-TRUST AMENDMENT.—A joint 
1esolution providing for the submission to the 
states of an amendment to the Constitution, 
giving to Congress power to “define, regulate, 
control, prohibit or dissolve trusts, monopolies 
or combinations,’ was defeated in the House of 
Representatives June ist, by a vote of 154 to 
131, which was 36 votes short of the requisite 
two-thirds. The division was a party one, except 
that five Democrats voted for the resolution and 
two Republicans voted against it. 

Aw Anti-Trust Briu.—On the next day 
the House passed, with only one dissenting vote, 
a bill introduced by Mr. Littlefield of Maine, 
to amend the Sherman anti-trust law, so as to 
make any contract or combination in restraint 
of commerce among the states or with foreign 
countries a crime punishable with fine and 
imprisonment; and also providing that any 
person injured by a violation of the provisions 
of the law may recover threefold damages. The 
bill further provided that all corporations and 
associations carrying on business for illegal 
purposes might be enjoined from carrying on 
interstate commerce, and forbidden the use of 
the mails. Labor organizations were exempted 
from the operation of the law. 


THE CHINESE “BoxeERs.”’—The society of 
Chinese fanatics known as “Boxers” or “Big 
Knives” has made so many attacks recently 
upon foreigners that the foreign legations at 
Peking iiave found it necessary to land marine 
guards from the war-ships at Taku for their 
protection. Many native Christians and several 
missionaries have been killed by the outlaws, 
who have appeared in force in the immediate | 
neighborhood of Peking. The Chinese govern- | 
ment has promised to suppress them, but is 
suspected of conniving at their deeds. 


Strike Riots at Sr. Lovis.—A strike 
among street-car employés began in St. Louis 
early in May, and was attended by violence, 
rioting and the blowing up of cars by dynamite. 
At Cleveland last year, under similar conditions, 
when the local police proved to be inadequate, 
the state militia were called upon; but at St. 
Louis the unusual course was taken of swearing 
in 2,500 citizens, many of them business and | 
professional men, as special | 
deputies of the sheriff, to put | 
down rioting and maintain 
order. 





RECENT DEATHS. — Sir 
George Grove, the well-known 
writer upon music, and former 
director of the Royal College 
of Music. —— Chief Justice 
Albert Francis Judd of the Hawaiian Supreme 
Court.——Prof. Edwards A. Park, for 45 years 
actively connected with the Andover Theological 
sapere and one of the most widely known 
of American theologians. —— 
Richard Salter Storrs, D. D., for 
many years pastor of the Church 
. of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, for- 
.) Inerly president of the American 
Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and one of 
“ the most distinguished pulpit 

Ricnano 8. Sons. Orators in the Congregational 
denomination. —— Stephen Crane, the brilliant 
young American war correspondent and novelist. | 





Eowaros A. Park 








| automobile trolley which, while serving to con- | 


| engines and electric generators. He suggests the 
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AN AUTOMOBILE TROLLEY.—A French 
inventor has avoided one of the chief difficulties 
in the use of the trolley system for the propulsion 
of carriages not running on rails by making an 


nect the carriage with the overhead 
wires, is itself propelled by the | 
electric current, under control of | 
the driver of the carriage, so that 
it keeps step with the carriage 
and no strain is exerted upon the 
connecting wire. When 
connected with the wires in | 
the ordinary way, a carriage | 
that is free to move from | 
side to side of the road drags 
its trolley after it, and in 
consequence, the connection 
is frequently broken. 


















CLoUD-TURRETS AND 
THUNDER - StToRMs. — A 
‘scientific explanation of the 
connection between the im- 
posing masses of cumulus clouds, piled up in 
aspiring white turrets, which are popularly 
called “thunder heads,” and the approach of a 
thunder-storm is offered in a recent report on 
cloud studies at the Blue Hill Observatory. It 
appears that the form of cloud called turreted 
cumulus is most common when there is a rapid 
vertical decrease of temperature in the upper air, 
combined with heating at the ground, which 
favors the ascent of columns of air to great 
heights, and this is, at the same time, a condition 
favorable to thunder-storms. 

WONDERS OF THE DIGGER BEE.—Dr. John 
B. Smith, writing in Popular Science, gives the 
name of “digger bee” to a blue-green bee having 
a metallic sheen, which may be seen flitting about 
sandy places during the first heats of May. With 
the aid of liquid plaster of Paris poured into the 
holes that it makes in the ground, he has followed 
the bee through a wonderful course of digging. | 
The work is all done by females, and its primary | 
object is to provide protected cells in which the | 
young are bred. The bee makes a tunnel a| 
quarter of an inch in diameter, which, after 
starting for a few inches on a slope, runs straight 
down into the ground. At the depth of a foot or 
more, short lateral tunnels are driven, and at | 
the ends of these are formed the breeding cells. | 
Having provided for her young, the bee “‘con- | 
tinues to dig, down and yet farther down, until 
she is four feet or even more beneath the surface, 
dying from sheer exhaustion about the time her 
first progeny begin to make their way to the 
surface.” 





PURIFICATION BY BAcTERIA.— At the 
latest meeting of the Society of American Bacte- 
riologists Professor Kinnicut gave an account of 
the change of opinion now occurring in England 
in favor of the purification of the sewage of cities 
by means of bacterial growth, disseminated 
through it, rather than by chemical treatment, as 
heretofore employed. The bacterial system, he 
thought, offered the cheapest and most effective 
method of purifying the sewage so that it may be 
discharged into rivers without polluting them. 

Gas-PIPE LINES TO DISTRIBUTE POWER. 
The attention of electrical engineers has been 
attracted to the prospective use of the gas 
engine on a vast scale for the generation and 
transmission of power. Mr. George Westing- 
house believes that a great saving of expense as 
compared with present methods would result 
from the distribution of power by means of gas 
generated at central points and conveyed in pipes 
along the lines of railways for the operation of gas 


installation of such a system in connection with 
the electrical equipment of railways, especially 
metropolitan and suburban lines; and also the 
use of fuel gas and gas engines to supply light 
and power for the whole of Manhattan Island. 

Dry AtR IN Hovusss.— Observations by 
Mr. R. DeC. Ward on the relative humidity of 
the air in a room supplied with heat from a 
furnace indicate that the atmosphere in dwelling- 
houses is sometimes drier than that of many 
desert regions. Even the mean relative humidity 
in Death Valley, California, is but slightly lower 
than that of the room in which Mr. Ward’s 
experiments were made. 

UsEs FoR CHIMNEY Soot.—Experiments 
in France have shown that chimney soot is 
valuable, both as a manure and as an insecticide. 
Its fertilizing properties are particularly noted in 
gardens and meadows. M. Dasserre, a wine- 
grower in southern France, avers that “ chimney 
soot kills the phylloxera with the rapidity of a 
stroke of lightning, and at the same time endows 
the vines with extraordinary energy of growth.” 
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Other experimenters, however, have not found it 
effective in the case of phylloxera, although it 
kills many kinds of larvae. 
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THe boys are bound to make noise and 
plenty of it on the 4th, and why shouldn't 
they? They are going to have some kind of 
firearms; crackers don't last long enough. 

With the special point of safety in mind, 
we have manufactured a Revolver tosell for 


which is as safe as any high- 

$2. 25, — Revolver. Itisaseven- 
shooter 22 rim fire, or five- 

shooter 32 calibre rim or centre fire. 

You can probably buy any of our makes 
at your dealer's, including this Special 4th 
of July Revolver. If not to be had of your 
dealer, write us enclosing the amount, and 
we will supply you by return mail. 


Catalogue Free. 
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A Good Complexion 


Depends on Good Digestion. 


This is almost an axiom, although usually we 
are apt to think that cosmetics, face powders, 
lotions, fancy soaps, ete., are the secrets for 
securing a clear complexion. But all these are 
simply superficial assistants. 

It is impossible to have a good complexion 
unless the digestive organs perform their work 
properly ; unless the stomach, by properly digesting 
the food taken into it, furnishes an abundance of 
pure blood, a good complexion is impossible. 
This is the reason so many ladies are using 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because they promptly 
cure any stomach trouble; and they have found 
out that perfect digestion means a perfect com- 
plexion; and one that does not require cosmetics 
and powders to enhance its beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny themselves 
many articles of food solely in order to keep their 
complexions clear. When Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets are used no such dieting is necessary. 
Take these Tablets and eat all the good, whole- 
some food you want, and you need have no fear of 
indigestion nor the sallow, dull complexion which 
nine women out of ten have, solely because they 
are suffering from some form of indigestion. 

Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from good 
health, good health results from perfect digestion, 
and we have advanced the best argument to 
induce every man and woman to give this splendid 
remedy a trial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found in 
drug-stores, and cost but 50 cents per package. 

If there is any derangement of the stomach or 
bowels they will remove it, and the resultant 
effects are, good digestion, good health and a 
clear, bright complexion. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY UNTIL 
ELECTION— ONE DOLLAR. 


DO YOU WANT a complete record in type and 
pictures of the coming Presidential campaign? 

Do you care for the facts in the campaign as it 
progresses—for a truthful, unbiased summing-up 
of the important things, told by the best writers in 
America? 

Do you care for a clear, comprehensive view of 
the political situation throughout the country —a 
view in which the events of real interest stand out WJ BRYAN 
unobscured by the mass of local detail which is apt puoTo BY BARKER 
to fill the columns of the daily press? : ' 

Do you want accurate pictures of the scenes at Haale 
the National Conventions, and of the important 
political happenings throughout the entire country 
from now till Election Day? 

Do you want the strongest 
political cartoons 
published? If you do 
care for these things, 
Harper’s Weekly 
will give them to 
you. 


HARPER’S 
WEEELY for 
over 40 years 
has maintained | 
undisputed its position as the best 
illustrated record of all events, 
political and otherwise, that were 
worth recording. 

The WEEKLY’S correspondents are 
men of national reputation. Its artists 
and photographers are the best-known and 
most capable in this country. In order to bring these features of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY before as large a number of new readers as 
possible, the publishers make the following special offer: 


Special Offer. Order Form. 
Send $1.00 and you will receive Harper & Brothers, (rycen. 
HARPER’S Enclosed find $1.00, for which please send me 
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pillow-case to the edge of the cliff, and then let out, 
that he might take his choice between captivity 
and the terrible leap. 

He looked down the abyss, and then backward | 


| and sideways, his eyes glistening, his form crouch- 
| ing. Seeing no escape except in front, he took a 


| flying leap into space, and fluttered, rather than 
fell, into the abyss below. His legs began to 
work like those of a swimming poodle dog, but 
| faster and faster, while his tail, slightly elevated, 
| spread out like a feather fan. 

He landed on a ledge of limestone where he 


could be seen squatting on his hind legs and | 


smoothing his ruffled fur, after which he made 
| for the creek with a flourish of his tail, took a 
good drink, and scampered away into the willow 


| thicket. He deserved his freedom. 


SLEEPING ON THE MARCH. 


Some philosopher has said that a man with a 
strong mind can sleep or keep awake at will. 
Perhaps that philosopher never tried forced 
marching in a tropical country. Owen 8. Watkins, 
who was in the last Sudan campaign with 
General Kitchener, tells of seeing an adjutant 


| and a senior major riding side by side on long 


marches, so that if they fell asleep they could 
lean on each other and not fall from their saddles. 


Mr. Ls pm peo Sapoate some queer stories that 
were told ut saying that they are true. 
But if ceuthy s stranger than a one of them 
at wy is yy ~ enough to be ti 

It is about a transport master, whe rode in the 
rear of his train of camels. e been very 
busy, and had slept little for a week. The day 


was hot, and for comfort he had removed his | 


helmet and belt. 
Then he fell asleep. cry 
his camel unseated him, and he rolled to the soft 
ound unhurt. In fact, he was not even awakened. 
hen at last he did wake, the caravan was out of 
sight : and he could not tell how long he had been 





There he was, the master of that column | 





| 
SUNBURN AND FRECKLES. | 


OTH of these affections are caused by the | 
action of the sun’s rays, but why 
one person tans while another | 
freckles is not easy of explana- 
tion. Both affections are said | 
to be caused chiefly by the | 
chemical or ultra-violet rays, 
but in the case of sunburn it is | 
probable that the heat also has 
some effect. 

a The tan may come gradually, 
without any burn, after a succession of slight and | 
brief exposures to the sun or to high winds—for | 
wind will tan as well as sunshine. Usually, how- 
ever, the city-dweller gets well burned during the 
first few days of his vacation in the country or on 
the water. } 

In severe cases the skin is red, slightly swollen, | 
and the seat of a sharp, burning sensation; if the 
exposure has been prolonged, or the glare of the 
sun very intense, it may even be blistered. After 
a few days the soreness and heat subside, and 
the red color gradually turns to brown. 

If the burn is pretty severe, cooling lotions, such 
as aleohol and water, diluted cologne water, a 
solution of bicarbonate of soda, or lead water, 
may be applied, or the skin may be smeared with 
cold eream, camphor ice, zine ointment, or a 
mixture of lime-water and oil. Some such appli- 
cation as this, the sufferer being careful to keep 
out of the sun for a day or two, will usually 
suffice. 

If blisters form, they should be pricked with a 
clean needle at the most dependent part, and 
when the water has drained away they should be 
covered with a cloth spread with one of the greasy 
applications just mentioned. 

Freckles occur usually on persons of a sandy 
complexion, especially those with red hair. They 
are not common in very young children, under six 
or eight years of age, or in persons of middle or 
advanced life. They usually come for the first 
time in summer, and are less marked, or even 
disappear, in winter. Persons who freckle do not 
tan, as a rule. 

Freckles, like sunburn, may be prevented by 
the wearing of a veil, preferably red or brown. 
Medical books sometimes speak of removing 
freckles by electricity, or by touching each one 
with a drop of carbolic acid on a glass rod, but 
such severe remedies are worse than the disease. 
The spots will fade out more or less completely in 
the winter, and will disappear wholly in time. In 
any case they are not particularly disfiguring. 
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A FLYING LEAP. 


The squirrel’s boldness in leaping from tree to 
tree is explained by Mr. G. H. Hierhold as the 
result of the animal’s knowledge that a fall will 
not hurt him. Every species of tree squirrel seems 
capable of a sort of rudimentary flying, or at least | 
of making itself into a parachute so as to break a 
fall. 

“One day,”’ says Mr. Hierhold, “my dog treed a 
red squirrel in a tall hickory that stood on the 
side of a steep hill. To see what the squirrel 
would do when closely pressed, 1 climbed the tree. 
He took refuge in the topmost branches, and then, 
as I approached, boldly leaped into the air, spread | 
himself upon it, and with a quick, tremulous 
motion of his tail and legs descended quite slowly, 
and landed upon the ground thirty feet below me, 
apparently none the worse for the leap, for he ran 
with great speed and escaped up another tree.” 

A traveller in Mexico gives a still more striking 
instance of the power of squirrels partially to 
neutralize the effect of the force of gravity when 
leaping through the air. 

Some boys had caught a black squirrel nearly 
as large as a cat. It had escaped from them once 
by leaping sixty feet from the top of a pine-tree, 
and this had led the grandmother of one of the 
boys to declare that the creature was bewitched. 
To test the matter, the boys wanted to throw the 
squirrel down a precipice six hundred feet deep. 

Our traveller interfered to secure fair play for 
the squirrel. The prisoner was conveyed in a 








of transport camels, alone in the desert, unarmed, 
and with not even a covering for his head. 
¥. nothing was to be gained by pail. wad hed where 
ie was, he started to follow the trai 
| hurried along for some —— before he Getived by by 
the fast setting sun t he had started back, 
instead of ahead, on the. trail of the camels. He 
turned, and fortunately a camel and driver soon 
met him. had been sent back from the 
caravan, not to search for him, strangel y nore. 
oy to look for some article that had been lost y 
e way. 


EFFECTUAL. 


A bit of caricature is sometimes better, or at | 
least more efficient, for the correction of a fault | 
than any amount of direct reproof. Short Stories | 
tells of a certain banker’s wife who had an undue 
appreciation of her own importance as the wife of 


| @ prominent townsman. 
She was in the habit of riding down to her | 


husband’s office in the street-car every day. 
Entering the car with a haughty air, she was 
accustomed to say in a voice loud enough to be 
heard by all present: “Conductor, put me off at 
my husband’s bank.” 

e day she came in and seated herself, making 
the usual demand. her was a man. 
disreputable-looking in the extreme. His clothes 

seemed almost devoid of buttons, a multitude of 

fae! doing duty instead. During ‘the 5 gd 

ush which followed the lady’s order, this 
senger rose, and drawing himself to his full he ent, 
pom, usly said: 

_ onductor, put me off at my old woman’s 
peanut-stand!” 

Since then the conductor has heard nothing 
more of “my husband’s bank.” 





DURABILITY OF GLASS. 


It does not seem remarkable to find inscriptions 
written ages ago still visible on the Tower of 
London, or on the steeple of some cathedral. But 
one would hardly look on a fragile pane of glass 
in a common window for characters two hundred 
years old. 


A netohies case has just come to light in London, 
says wee Trish Times, in an old house 

where the pew: ous Jack Seapnued once lived mo 
a orpeeer se apprentice. e of the window- 
panes still bears an inscri ton cut in it by a 
Master's pee age siecle name and address 
house a@ man who ack’s master in that 


he inserip’ tion is: Mg - eal Brand, Painter 
eal Glazier. March 12, 1 

That was nine years Selove the coming to the 
house of Jack Sheppard, and almost two hundred 
years ago. 


A RULE OF THUMB. 


In the note-book of the late Bishop Walsham 
How there is a story of a former young curate of 
the English village of Stoke which shows the 
value of a little common sense in deciding a knotty 
point. 


The curate, being exceedingly anxious at all 
times to do things in the order of the liturgy, once 
insisted, when marrying a couple, on the rin 
and fin put on the fourth finger. The bride rebelled, 
ba | oaks rather die than be married on my 
little finger!”’ 

For an instant the curate wavered, then he said, 

“But the rubrie says so.’ 

Matters were at a standstill—the bride tearful, 
the groom uneasy, the curate determined—when 
the parish clerk stepped forward and said: 

“In these cases, sir, the thoomb counts as a 


SPECIOUS REASONING. 


A man who is old enough to have rheumatism is 
fortunate if he is still young enough to ong his 
disability into a joke. 


A minister met a parishioner, caguetiament, 
and asked him the usual question: 

i pal John, how are you to-day?” 
Gey weel, sir, gey weel,” replied John, cau- 
Hehe ee. “if it wasna for the rheumatism in my 


nS bet, John, be thankful; for there is no 
mistake, you are getting old like the rest of us, 
and old age does not come alone.” 

“Auld age, sir!” said John. “I wonder to hear 
ye. Auld age has naething to do with it. Here’s 
my ither leg just as auld, and it’s quite sound and 
soople yet. 
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Libby’s Perfect Food Products 


Prepared in hygienic kitchens under 
Government inspection. They are ab- 
solutely pure and wholesome. Libby's 
are the convenient foods for in-doors 
and out-doors. Put up in handy-sized 
key-opening cans. 

Write for our little book, “‘How to Make Good 
Thin; to Eat.” Tells you all about the 71 kinds 
of Libby's ready-to-serve foods. 

LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 
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for nervous females.”—¥, B, Alexander, 
M. D., Charlotte, N.C. 
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is the Standard Acetylene Gas Cycle Lamp. Their 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


The Waltham Watch Company 
was the first company in America to 
make watches; the first to be 
organized (half a century ago), and 
is the first at the present time 
in the quality and volume of its 
product. 


Waltham Watches are for sale by all retail jewelers. 




































E present season has brought a 
greatly increased demand for the 
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Bevel-Gear Chainless, 


now the first choice of experienced and par- t 
ticular riders everywhere — the best possible evidence of its it 
superiority. New models for 1900 are of lightened construction | 
and present radical mechanical improvements. { 
Models 59 and 60, $60. Models 65 and 66, $75. | 
COLUMBIA, HARTFORD, STORMER and PENNANT CHAIN 1; 
a all that is known of the building of bicycles 13 
of the chain Ne iF 
THE COL’ 


co. BRAKE is reliable and trust- : 
porta, rates the machine in complete control at all times. a 
Price $5.00 when attached to 1900 Models. 
See Columbia and Stormer Catalogues. 
Columbia Bicycles, HOME OFFICE, Hartford, Conn. 
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the level of the stream, and then seemed as high 
as its source. 
To keep up the flow, we bent a piece of small 
iron pipe into the form of a syphon, put the 
| Short end into the cylinder, and fixed the long end 
| to discharge into the creek. When getting water 
| we stood on our pier and either dipped directly 
from our captured spring, or caught the flow 
| from the syphon. 
In that camp we had a delightful time, for we 
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300 | mixed for. tompe, pocket album and stamp col- | 
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ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


Fine colonies of bees constantly on hand. I make 
a business of supplying private families with good 
honey-producing swarms. 


C.A. Holmes, 263 Beacon St., Somerville, Mass. 














A single soul, 
God’s workmanship; a clear, completed whole 
Made out of twain. Our love is but begun: 
Forever and forever, we are one. 
Arthur Munby. 
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| usually incident to camping out, but also the sat- 


enjoyed not only the open-air life, the fishing, 
the hearty appetites we gained, the mighty glow 
of the camp-fire, and all the other pleasures 


isfaction that came of using our ingenuity to 








overcome difficulties and discomforts to which 
| campers usually submit on the “grin and bear it” 


Some Camping Devices. mpe 
principle. ALBERT W. WHITNEY. 


Last summer, while I was camping out with a 
small party in Wisconsin for pleasure, we used | 
several devices that added much to our comfort, | 
and which should be, so old campers tell me, | 
reported for the general good of the boys, old | 
and young. 

In the first place, we were careful to pitch our 
sleeping-tents at a considerable distance from our 
provision-tent and open-air kitchen. Thus we 
escaped those plagues of smells and flies in our | 
“bedrooms,” which commonly come of pitching 
all the tents close together. The main body of 
the flies hung round the provision-tent and 
“cookery,” where they troubled us little. 

For our cooking fire we had a novel device— 
a long iron grating on which to set our pots and 
pans so that they would not tip over, as utensils 
are so apt to do when set on burning wood or on | 
a collection of irregular stones. 
The iron grating was formed as 
in the accompanying Fig. 1, and 
the fire was built under or around 
it or over it, according as we 
wished for a large camp- 


SS 


Young America in 1775. 


The boys of ’75 were as varied in character, in 
acquirements, and in their degree of school culture 
as the boys of to-day, and were as eager for 
novelty, for sport that had in it a spice of danger 
and that required courage and skill, as their 
descendants of the twentieth century. This 
truth is clearly illustrated in the two letters 
here given, which were carefully and accurately 
copied from the original manuscripts, yellow with 
age, now in the possession of the third descend- 
ant from Gen. John Thomas, of Revolutionary 
fame. 

During the siege of Boston, before the 
evacuation of the city by the British, General 
Thomas had command of the American forces in 
| Roxbury. 

General Thomas’s family lived in Kingston, | 
Mass., and from their pleasant home his little 
| son, John, then about ten years of age, came up | 





fire or a small cooking-fire. | to the Roxbury camp to visit his father. 
Tomake such a grating, | In after years he told his grandson of that | 
we took a dozen rods, | visit, adding that one source of amusement and 
each five feet long, of iron Fi. 1. | profit to him was chasing the British balls that | 


quarter of an inch in diameter, or a little larger. | fell unexploded into the American camp, and | 
We bent each rod to the form of three sides of a | giving them to the American soldiers to fire 
rectangle, leaving the middle part two feet long. | back at the British. But he speedily, although | 





Are important. The man who eats 
alone loses half his pleasure, and 
much of the benefit of his meal. 

Your doctor will tell you that 
pleasant companionship is almost as 
essential as food. 

We cannot always have with us 
our most congenial friends, but there 
is one table companion we need 
never be without. 

We mean a cup of good tea. A 
good pure tea is synonymous with 
Chase & Sanborn’s package teas. 

These teas, because they are pure, 
are a real help to every one. 

Tea is a healthful tonic when it is 
pure. Tea to be beneficial must 





For a healthful, delightful vacation, one 
never to be forgotten, go to charming, historic 


Nova Scotia | 
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by the Yarmouth Line’s largest and finest 
steamers. Safest and best. 
FREE Art Catalogue, 100 illustrations 
and full information. 
H. PF. HAMMOND, Agent, Lewis Wharf, BOSTON. 

















have quality; low grade teas do not 
possess toany degree the tonic effect. 

Because Chase & Sanborn’s teas 
are sold only in half-pound and 
pound air tight, leaded forms, one 
may be sure they are fresh and of 
full strength. 

The name of Chase & Sanborn 
on the package is sufficient guar- 
antee that the leaf is the best that 





The two ends, each eighteen inches long, were | 
driven down about three inches apart a foot into | 
the ground, and thus the middle part of the rods 
formed a grating two feet wide and three feet long. | 

At one end of this grating we set up an ordi- 
nary crane of forked saplings, as shown in the 
picture. This would carry a pot of hot water, or 
any other vessel that should be so hung. 

The grating worked most satisfactorily ; when 
there was no wind it was almost as good asa stove, 
and we could protect it from wind by sticking 
branches and saplings on end about the fire, as a 
windbreak. For broiling large fish the device was 
perfect. We would place a ten-pound catfish on | 
a wire netting of half-inch mesh, lay this on the 
grating, beneath which a bed of glowing coals 
had previously been arranged, and—oh, how 
delicious the fish was when done! 

We got our bread from a village, but we could 
have baked it in the ‘‘reflector-oven’’ that we used 
for various purposes. This utensil is well known 
in the Northwest, and should be known to camp- 
ers in general. It can be bought ready-made at 
hardware stores or tinshops in many places, and 
any tinsmith can make it from the following 
description : 

Two pieces of bright tin, each say twenty-two 
inches long and fifteen inches wide, are so fixed 
at the ends of a supporting framework of heavier 
metal that they will, when placed before a glow- 
ing fire, reflect its heat upon the space about a 
little shelf that consists of rods run through the 

















U 


1.2. ABCD, outline of end. F E, G E, bright 
tins. HI, shelf. 


Supporting ends, which are stiffened by flanges | 
at their edges. But Fig. 2 will explain the oven | 
better than any words. 

When the oven is used, the mouth or face of it 
is placed close to a hot fire. It bakes about as | 
well as an ordinary stove oven, and it may | 
easily be constructed so that it can be taken 
apart and carried flat. With these utensils, the 
cooks of surveying parties bake bread enough to 
Supply eight or ten men every day. 

But our wholly original invention was that by 
which we captured a spring! Just in front of 
our tents ran a creek, in the bed of which were 
humerous springs, and yet we had to go quarter 
of a mile and back for cold water. It was tanta-| 
lizing to see the cold water right before our tent | 
door, bubbling up freely only to mingle immedi- | 
ately y, ith the warmest water of the stream. So | 
We set fo work to capture a spring. 

Firsi, we built a little pier out from shore to a | 
ya spring. Then we got a tinsmith to make | 

ealvanized iron cylinder about three fat | 
ng aid fifteen inches in diameter. We set this 

“hole” directly over the spring, sank it until the | 
top was only a few inches above the surface | 
. ee “creek, and banked it up with stones, gravel | 

he. 


The water in the cylinder at once rose above 


| and pocket-money. 


take the earliest opportunity of making my gratful 
| acknowledgments for your kind and very polite 


|my attention but the tender treatment of a 
| gentleman who behaved towards me as a child 
| engaged my affection. 

| the fear of giving you trouble. 


| should not wish to come again but as you so 


can be selected. 

The Kohinoor, Orloff and Orange 
Pekoe are special brands, adopted 
to meet the requirements of indi- 
vidual tastes. They make an irre- 
sistible trio. 


One pound makes over 200 cups. 


Chase & Sanborn’s Teas. 


reluctantly, gave up this dangerous pastime when 
his father found out what he was doing for fun 


The boy’s stories of camp-life must have given 
his little friends a desire to join him, if we may 
judge from these letters, copied verbatim et 
literatim: 





Kingston, October 5. 
Hornered sir I want to Com to Se you And Stae a 


Clear Your Complexion 
Ittle wil long with you I want to Se John my 








Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 


grandfarther sed that I mite go. he ast Mis 
by applying 


Thomos where she thought there wase any danger 





“How to Know 
| New York 99 isalittle book wepublish 


She sed that I would git in danger I dont think 
that there is any danger I wod bin along — 
John. 

My grandferther lives I should go as not if _ 
thougt thar was no danger I wod not go whar 
thare is danger Jim Sever is bin and stad a good 
while. Sir I wod be very glad if you send word 
to grandferther for me to Com. Id be a good 
boy Send word to grandferther soon wha main 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 35 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 


All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS, 


giving detailed informa- 

| tion about the metropo- 
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European Plan. 











Icom orno Mis Thomas was draful fraid when 
She was thar of a cannon bool I want to Com very 
much I want you should send word before Mis 
Thomas gos 
So I Remain your frind 
WILLIAM RAND. 

William Rand afterward became a minister, 
pastor of the Congregational Church in Kingston ; | 
but while his sermons are forgotten, his true 
boy’s letter to General Thomas still survives. 

Very different in chirography as well as com- | 
position is the other letter from Charles Warren, | 
written upon his return from camp. He was | 
also one of John Thomas’s little friends—so was | 
presumably of about the same age, but the 
writing is like copperplate, and there are com- | 
paratively few errors of any kind. It would 
really be a remarkable letter for a boy of the 
present day to write. 
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Dear & much respected Sir 
I think it my duty after my return home to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION’S 
Exhibition of Amateur Photographs 


treatment when I was so happy as to be with you, 
you must be sensible Sir with how much regret 
I left you nor can you wonder at it when it is con- 
sidered that not only the charms of novelty allur’d 
me & the parade of military exhibitions engag’d 


+o» FOR 1900 ... 


Will be conducted on the same general lines as former exhibitions, 
which have been more and more successful each year. %& Wt 


Awards Offered. 


For the best FIGURE work of an 
amateur photographer, The Companion 
offers the following prizes: 






I find since my return that the only objection e 
my mamah had to my staying a little longer was | wo "S CL 
lst PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
2d PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 


DIPLOMAS to each of the Twenty-five 
omen next in order of merit. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 


For boys and giris under eighteen. 


1st PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
2d PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 


DIPLOMAS to each of the Twenty-five Boys 
or Girls next in order of merit. 


I hope Sir that was not the case if it was I 


kindly and repeatedly invited me I cannot but | 
think it was your inclination yt I should have 
lenthened my visit but I cannot but hope some 
happy day would give me an opportunity of paying | 
my respects to you again as well as of observing 
a little more of the military manceuvres. my 
mamah gives her compliments to you & is much 
obliged to you for your care of her son she would 
| have been glad to have known from you sir 
whether he behaved to your approbation. I hope 
sir you will candidly excuse the interruption from 
your young friend and very humble servant 
(Direction) CHARLES WARREN. 
For Brigadier Gen Thomas, 


The lack of punctuation and an occasional 
error in spelling and arrangement allays the 
suspicion that the letter was composed for him 
or dictated to him. The boy was evidently 
laboring to do his level best in acknowledging 
the great general’s kindness. 

Truly, boy nature varies but little with the 
passing of the centuries. 


MEN’S CLASS. 


lst PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
2d PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 


DIPLOMAS to each of the Twenty-five Men 
next in order of merit. 


Besides the above there will be seventy-four special awards, the 

| wa 
Roxbury. | § details of which are contained in a circular which may be had by 
postal-card request. This circular also contains the conditions 
of the contest. 


The competition closes at noon, September 3, 1900. 
Exhibition opens October J, 1900. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 
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“TYRIAN” 


EXCEL 
NIPPLE. 


No nipple can be made more care- 
fully. Prevents colic and sick- 
ness among infants in summer. 
Cannot collapse. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Sample Nipple and our book, 
“Worth Reading,” sent FREE 
for two-cent stamp. 


Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass. 























Think of the hours you'll spend this summer doing 
nothing—wasting time—unless you have some fancy 


work to do. You’re going away to rest? Yes, but 
to rest isn’t to sit and do nothing! To rest is to be 
interested in some delightful task. Takea 


PRISCILLA 


Embroidery Set 


with you; it'll help to make vour summer pleasant. 
Begin now making holiday gifts. 

The Priscilla Set embraces the Priscilla Hoop Holder 
(which clampe on to chair-arm or edge of stand or table) 
together with our “Expansion” Embroidery Hoops in 
5, 6, 7, 8-inch sizes, or our “Special’’ Hoops in 10, 12, 15- 
inch sizes. The Priscilla Hoop Holder fits any hoop. 
It has a Ball and Socket Joint that allows hoop to be 
set level or at any desired angle. It supports hoop 
securely and leaves both hands free to work with. 

here there’s no place to fasten holder use our 
Expansion Hoops in the hand. 

e deliver sets post-paid as follows: 


Special Set with 10-inch Hoop and Holder for $1.25. 

No. | Set with 12-inch Hoop and Holder for $1.50. 

No. 2 Set with 15-inch Hoop and Holder for $2.00. 
PRISCILLA HOOP HOLDER (post-paid) 50c. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 


Priscilla Embroidery Sets and Priscilla Compound for 
cleansing Art Embrotderies are sold by leading Art 
Stores and Art Embroidery Departments everywhere. 


Send for Catalogue of Embroidery Novelties, Free. 
PRISCILLA MPG. CO., 41-43 Kinsley St., HARTFORD, CONN. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
EXKEKEKGKEKEKE KEKEKEKEKEKS 


AUTOMATIC 
Wickless 


Blueflame 
OILSTOVES 


ee 


Ask Your Dealer or 
Write Vs. 


ec 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., 


12 Portland St., Boston. 215 School St., Gardner, Mass. 


KO BOXED OKOKER ORORORONR 
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“Pa says 
I can 
have 
Coffee 
now, 
| since 
4 we use 





be. ; 


_ 


Old Grist Mill 
Entire Wheat Coffee.” 


Sold by grocers everywhere ; 
20 cents per pound. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 


Boston, Mass. 


Cow Comfort 
OIL. 


The Humane Farmer’s 
Friend. 

Protects Cattle and 
Horses from Fly Pest 
and Vermin. 


SURE PREVENTIVE. 


PERFECTLY 
HARMLESS. 


EASILY APPLIED. 
Free from 
Chemic: 











Will not Eat 
the Hair. 
Apply todeal- 

. er or write 
for further 
information. 
' GOULD & 
CUTLER, 
PAINT DEALERS, 


+, 76 Union 8t., 
Boston. 


Sole N. E. 

Agents for 
Moore’s 

. Pure Oil Colors 

in LargeTubes 
and for 

** Muresco.”’ 






























flavor of the natural wheat. 


of the wheat. 


Marvel Flour. 











There's A Treat In Store For 
You lf You Have Never Used |} 


“ Marvel / 
Flour 


Compared to the common flours of the trade, 
Marvel Flour is as cream to skim milk. Bread || 
made from Marvel Flour has the rich, delicious 






It is a pure white flour milled by a scientific 
process which retains all the nutritious elements 


Its leavening power is greatest—food value 
highest — costs a little more than other flours and 
sustains that cost on its merit. 

No prizes ever given to induce purchasers for 
Ask your grocer for it. 
does not handle it, write us; we will give you 
the name of one who will supply you. 


LISTMAN MILL CO., 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 





If he 
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